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YOU NEED NEWS. SPECIALIZED NEWS. 

NEWSLETTER NEWS. 

AND THE NEWSNET SYSTEM WILL 
KNOCK YOUR SOCKS OFF! 


BECAUSE NewsNet gives you instant easy access to full-text electronic 

editions of hundreds of business newsletters! 



And NewsNet’s Keyword Search does the 
reading for you, even through back issues! 

Many of these Electronic Editions are avail- 
able even before print editions — in a broad 
range of interest areas! 
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here’s no hook-up fee from 
I. S. locations, and you're biller 
nly for the time you use with i 
mall monthly minimum. 

o let NewsNet sock it to yoi 

. . the information edge, that i 


Call today. 

It’s just that simple ti 
be in touch with the 
news you need. 
800-345-1 301 . 


In Pennsylvania call: (215) 527-8030. 
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All Radio Shack TRS-80 
Color Computers Cut $ 100 

Take Your Pick 
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A Smart Investment. .Get/the TRS-80 Color Computer 
with a 16,000-character memory for only $299.95 
(Cat. No. 26-3004, reg. $399.95) and discover the fun 
and versatility of a real family computer. 

Easy to Use. Plug in an instant-loading Program Pak™ 
and play exciting games, solve household problems, 
teach the kids and much more. You can learn to write 
your own programs in BASIC with color and sound. 
And you can add a variety of accessories. 

Sophisticated. If you’re ready to create high-resolution 
color graphics with ease, select a sale-priced TRS-80 
Color Computer with Extended BASIC. You can get 16K 
memory for $399.95 (26-3002, reg. $499.95) or 32K mem 
ory for $549.95 (26-3003, reg. $649.95). 
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Access Information by Phone. A TRS-80 Color Com- 
puter can also serve as your information terminal to 
access CompuServe®—just add our exclusive TRS-80 

Videotex software (26-2222* 
$29.95) and a telephone 
modem. 








Your Telephone Link-Up. 

Our full-duplex Modem I 
(26-1172, $149) is the easy 

Computer directly to any modular phone jack. 

The Perfect Gift to Give ... or Get! Save $100 on the 
TRS-80 Color Computer of your choice at a Radio Shack 
Computer Center, store or participating dealer today. 


A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 
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Retail prices may vary at individual stores and dealers. 
CompuServe is a registered trademark of CompuServe, Inc. 
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As a magazine evolves and grows, a reader will often find the old 
"you may have noticed some changes" routine rearing its head in the 
opening editorial. 

That line usually means the publication has undergone some graphic 
redesign of one kind or another, or that management is charting a new 
editorial course. 

Although TODAY is making some graphic and editorial changes, the 
truly innovative projects we've undertaken are not visually apparent. 

One such project is the TODAY Writers' Network (TWN). Utilizing 
CompuServe's computer communications network, TWN weaves an 
assortment of free-lance journalists and editors, videotex experts, busi- 
ness executives, technicians, programmers, academicians and other 
professionals scattered nationwide into a "staff" that communicates with 
its editors via computer. That's how a writer in West Virginia can inter- 
view the subject of his story who lives in California, write the article, 
ship it to his editor in Ohio and never leave the microcomputer keyboard 
in his living room. (See article on page 18) 

This extended "network newsroom" concept can revolutionize pub- 
lishing — not by replacing printed material — but by enhancing it and 
the manner in which it is gathered and disseminated. As readership 
continues to fracture under the weight of thousands of splinter-thin spe- 
cialty publications, (there are dozens of computer magazines alone, and 
more are born every month) the resulting diluted circulation will make 
large, in-house staffs economically unattractive. 

The "network newsroom" is a viable alternative. It has many of the 
advantages of a regular staff with fewer burdens. The network concept 
also has some distinct advantages. Not only can participants in the net- 
work communicate with editors, but with each other as well. Tied to- 
gether with a powerful, efficient electronic mail system, contributors of 
diverse backgrounds and locales can draw upon one another for profes- 
sional advice and consultation quickly and easily. TWN members can 
also tap into the informational databases and special interest sections 
of the CompuServe Information Service and use its real-time commu- 
nications capabilities to interview sources. The result is thorough, well- 
researched editorial material. 

Taking the network concept one step further, TODAY is also ushering 
the advertising field into the Information Age with the creation of Elec- 
tronic Bounce Back (see article on page 38). Readers who are on line 
can respond to ads placed in TODAY and the information is instantly 
relayed to the advertiser. The advertiser can respond to the inquiry 
immediately via electronic mail and keep the attention of the potential 
customer while he or she is still actively interested. 

TODAY isn't just changing itself. It is creating a whole new approach 
to publishing. We urge you to become a part of it. Use the Bounce Back 
system. Give us your feedback on TODAY magazine. Let us know when 
you or someone you know is using the networking concept in a unique 
way. You can contact us by regular mail, but use our electronic mail 
address 70003,1372 — it's faster, you know. 






TRS-80 MOD I/I1I 48K TRS-DOS 
TRS-80™ Radio Shack/Tandy Corp. 

48K Apple II, Applesoft in ROM, 3.3 DOS 
Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Co 




A word gam< 
for our time 




At last... a computer word game that 
entertains, challenges, educates! 
Pandemonium is thoroughly fascinat- 
ing, stimulating, and highly addictive. 

Features include a built-in 6000 word 
dictionary, scoring display and a 
player selectable clock. 

Play it alonel Play it with your kids! 
Play it at a party! 

The word is out. . . Pandemonium is in. 
Available now for only $39.95 at 


computer stores 


To order by phone, call 800-526-9042 
and use your Visa or MasterCard. All 
shipments made the same day in 
which orders are received. To order 
by mail, add $1 for shipping charges 
and send your check to: 


DIVISION OF DECISION SYSTEMS INC 

200 Route 17, Mahwah, NJ 07430 


OUR SOFTWARE IS UNPROTECTED PERMITTING CONVENIENT BACK-UP. 
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Trapped in Colossal Cave? Egad! Bui wait! There is a ray of hope: 
If you can remain alert and avoid the wrath of the Dragon, you will 
get out alive — maybe. 1 

As you pull your genuine Adventure t-shirt against the damp chill 
oijhe Cave, you wisely decide to keep awake and alert by putting together 
•♦fie challenging, full-color 500-piece Adventure jigsaw puzzle. 

Hours later, as your lantern begins to dim, tfie last piece falls into 
place. You hear the Dragon snoring in his den and quickly whip out 
Jlttr Adventure350 and Adventure750 maps to plot an escape route, 
’ll! Following the maps, you tiptoe past the dragon and into the gleaming 
light of the Upper World. Tucked under your arm is a colorful Adventure 
poster — a souvenir of a most Adventurous day. 

I But what was that noise? The Dragon laugfis. The only reason he 
Spared your life was because you were wearing an Adventure t-shirt! 


Hie Adventure t-shirt — S,M,L children's sizes; 
S,M,L,XL, adult sizes; Available in light blue, 
red, tan, yellow, black and kelly green. $8.95 

Adventure350 Nap — Conducts players through 
Adventure game maze. Not guaranteed to bring 
success in video version. Black ink on white 
paper. Size 17x25". $2.95 


«VMure751 :: Map — Advanced version for Ad- 
venture aficionados; size 23x35". Black ink on 
parchment. $4.98 


Full-color Adventure Puzzle — Features 500 
interlocking pieces depicting an Adventure game 
confrontation between explorers and the fiery 
Dragon. Finished puzzle size is 16x20". $8.95 

ion). Please allow 4-5 weeks for delivery. 


Full Color Adventure Poster — Provides Ad 
venture inspiration to even the most travelipear 
explorers. Size 18x24". $5.95 

,/v>: . • ■ ■ ::: 

To order your Adventure items, send a me 



Why use their flexible discs: 

BASF, Control Data, Dysan, IBM, Kybe, Maxell, 
Nashua, Scotch, Syncom, Verbatim or Wabash 

when you could be using 



high quality error free discs? 

CE quant. 

1 00 price 

Product Description 

Part # 

per disc ($) 

8" SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

3062 

2.09 

8" SSSD Shugart Compatible, 32 Hard Sector 

3015 

2.09 

8" SSSD CPT 8000 Compatible, Soft Sector 

3045 

2.99 

8" SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

3090 

2.74 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 

3102 

3.34 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

3115 

3.34 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (256 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

3103 

3.34 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (51 2 B/S, 15 Sectors) 

3114 

3.34 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 

3104 

3.34 

5V4" SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

3481 

2.34 

51/4" SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

3483 

2.34 

5 1 /*" SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

3485 

2.34 

5V4" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

3491 

3.09 

5V4" DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

3493 

3.09 

5 V 4 " DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

3495 

3.09 

5V4" SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

3504 

2.99 

5V4" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

3501 

3.99 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; TPI = Tracks per inch 


Memorex Flexible Discs... The Ultimate in Memory Excellence 


Free Memorex Mini-Disc Offer - Save 10% 

Every carton of 1 0 Memorex 5V4 inch mini-discs sold by 
Communications Electronics, now has a coupon good 
for a free Memorex mini-disc. For every case of 100 
Memorex mini-discs you buy from CE, you’ll get 1 0 free 
mini-discs directly from Memorex. There is no limit to 
the number of discs you can purchase on this special 
offer. This offer is good only in the U.S.A. and ends on 
December 31, 1982. 

Quality 

Memorex means quality products that you can depend 
on. Quality control at Memorex means starting with the 
best materials available and continual surveillance 
throughout the entire manufacturing process. The ben- 
efit of Memorex’s years of experience in magnetic 
media production, resulting, for instance, in proprietary 
coating formulations. The most sophisticated testing 
procedures you’ll find anywhere in the business. 

100 Percent Error Free 

Each and every Memorex Flexible Disc is certified to be 
1 00 percent error free. Each track of each flexible disc 
is tested, individually, to Memorex’s stringent standards 
of excellence. They test signal amplitude, resolution, 
low-pass modulation, overwrite, missing pulse error 
and extra pulse error. Rigid quality audits are built into 
every step of the manufacturing process and stringent 
testing result in a standard of excellence that assures 
you, our customer, of a quality product designed for 
increased reliability and consistent top performance. 

Customer-Oriented Packaging 

The desk-top box containing ten discs is convenient for 
filing and storage. Both box labels and jacket labels 
provide full information on compatibility, density, sec- 
toring, and record length. Envelopes with multi-lan- 
guage care and handling instructions and and color- 
coded removable labels are included. A write-protect 
feature is available to provide data security. 

Full One Year Warranty— Your Assurance of Quality 

Memorex Flexible Discs will be replaced free of charge 
by Memorex if they are found to be defective in materials 
or workmanship within one year of the date of purchase. 
Other than replacement, Memorex will not be respon- 
sible for any damages or losses (including consequential 
damages) caused by the use of Memorex Flexible 
Discs. 


Quantity Discounts Available 

Memorex Flexible Discs are packed 10 discs to a carton 
and 1 0 cartons to a case. Please order only in increments 
of 1 00 units for quantity 1 00 pricing. We are also willing to 
accommodate your smaller orders. Quantities less than 
1 00 units are available in increments of 1 0 units at a 1 0% 
surcharge. Quantity discounts are also available. Order 
500 or more discs at the same time and deduct 1 %; 1 ,000 
or more saves you 2%; 2,000 or more saves you 3%; 5,000 
or more saves you 4%; 10,000 or more saves you 5%; 
25,000 or more saves you 6%; 50,000 or more saves you 
7% and 1 00,000 or more discs earns you an 8% discount 
off our super low quantity 1 00 price. Almost all Memorex 
Flexible Discs are immediately available from CE. Our 
warehouse facilities are equipped to help us get you the 
quality product you need, when you need it. If you need 
further assistance to find the flexible disc that’s right for 
you, call the Memorex compatibility hotline. Dial toll-free 
800-538-8080 and ask for the flexible disc hotline extension 
0997. In California dial 800-672-3525 extension 0997. 
Outside the U.S.A. dial 408-987-0997. 

Buy with Confidence 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Memorex 
Flexible Discs, send or phone your order directly to our 
Computer Products Division. Be sure to calculate your 
price using the CE prices in this ad. Michigan residents 
please add 4% sales tax. Written purchase orders are 
accepted from approved government agencies and most 
well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 billing. All 
sales are subject to availability, acceptance and verification. 
All sales are final. Prices, terms and specifications are 
subject to change without notice. Out of stock items will be 
placed on backorder automatically unless CE is instructed 
differently. Minimum prepaid order $50.00. Minimum 
purchase order $200.00. International orders are invited 
with a $20.00 surcharge for special handling in addition to 
shipping charges. All shipments are F.O.B. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. No COD’S please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. Add $8.00 per case or 
partial-case of 100 8-inch discs or $6.00 per case or partial 
case of 1 00 S’A-inch mini-discs for U.P.S. ground shipping and 
handling in the continental U.S.A. If you havea MasterCard or 
Visa card, you may call anytime and place a credit card order. 
Order toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521-4414. If you are 
outside the U.S. or in Michigan, dial 31 3-994-4444. Orderyour 
high quality, error free Memorex discs today. 

Copyright ®1982 Communications Electronics” Ad #051782 


Free disc offer 

10 % 


VISA 
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Order Toll-Free! 
( 800 ) 521-4414 

In Michigan (313) 994-4444 



For Data Reliability — Memorex Flexible Discs 





COMMUNICATIONS 

ELECTRONICS™ 


Computer Products Division 


854 Phoenix □ Box 1 002 □ Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. 

Call TOLL-FREE (800) 521 -441 4 or outside U.S.A. (31 3) 994-4444 
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by Kaye Hohmann 


The ultimate computer game might be 
called "Programmers and Pirates." In this 
game the pirates seem to be winning, the 
software creators slowly losing ground and 
the consumer just plain losing . . . 



Modern-day Jean Laffites sail on 
keyboards, not ships, and bran- 
dish codebreakers, not swords. 
They rob from software creators, 
merchants, manufacturers and 
even customers, who are unsus- 
pecting. The trend in software 
piracy is so alarming that one 
company has gained recognition 
for programs that, like Mission Im- 
possible tapes of the late 1960s, self- 
destruct. Still others tinker with 
machine-specific programs. And 
the rumors fly. 

"I hear Apple is going to come 
out with a chip that you plug into 
your computer before you use the 
software ..." says one. 

"I hear 90 percent of the patent 
cases that go to court don't win 
. . . " says another. 

"What good does it do to get a 
copyright?" asks a third. 


Everyone gets hurt 

In this time when software pro- 
grams are stolen as lightly as 
cookies are taken from the jar, cre- 
ators, programmers and manu- 
facturers have to wonder if there 
is any protection at all. Many cus- 
tomers are getting hurt when they 
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purchase programs and find there 
is no manual. 

According to Robert Sirotech, 
vice president of marketing at Sir 
Tech Software, Inc., game crea- 
tors, programmers and manufac- 
turers certainly are hurting too. 
"People claim it's as high as a 
quarter of the total games mar- 
ket," Sirotech says. He cites a sur- 
vey he saw recently, "of 1,800 
people, 25 percent admitted they 
had pirated software." 

The problem it creates is that 
those who spend what can liter- 
ally be years of their lives creating 
a game, do not receive royalties 
from game sales. "Wizardry took 
the equivalent of two and a half 
years to develop," Sirotech says. 
"It is written in PASCAL, and that 
makes it hard to copy." 

However, copy protection is not 
the reason Wizardry is in PASCAL 
Robert Woodhead, co-creator of the 
game says, "It doesn't have any- 
thing to do with protection. It's be- 
cause we couldn't do it in BASIC. 
There are 25,000 lines of code. 
You'd need a Winchester." 

In real time, Woodhead says the 
Wizardry game, which has been 
at the top of the selling lists since 
its introduction in the fall of 1981, 
took 15 to 16 months, with two peo- 
ple working on it. Co-author An- 
drew Greenberg had written two 
earlier versions in BASIC. They 
revamped the design, and Wood- 
head did the programming in 
PASCAL. Another game, Star 



Maze, took 10 months, and that 
work was done only on weekends, 
according to Woodhead. But 
whether the work is continuous for 
more than a year or takes two to 
three months, there is still a con- 
siderable amount of time invested 
by creators. Particularly when 25 
percent of the sales are lost, feel- 
ings on the issue can be heated. 

Bernie DeKoven, creator of Alien 
Garden, echoes sentiments on the 
scope of the problem. "Piracy is 
probably the single most signifi- 
cant force behind the increasing 
sophistication of software design, " 
he says. "Someone tries to make 
software uncopyable, and some- 
body else figures out how to crack 
'the system.'" DeKoven started in 
software design with Epyx/Auto- 
mated Simulations. Now he's 
working as a consultant with Chil- 
dren's Computer Workshop, a 
software developing arm of Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop. "Steps 
are always being taken to protect 
ideas, games. Copyrights are some 
help, as are non-disclosure no- 
tices, promises, and bribes. But all 
in all, the only strategy is to get it 
out first and best — the pressure is 
great, but it's also highly 
constructive." 

Taking care of business 

Although games manufac- 
turers suffer from piracy prob- 
lems, the degree of piracy in 
business software depends on to 
whom you talk. Retailers, like those 





at the Micro Center, a computer 
store in Columbus, don't like to talk 
about it very much. "First of all, 
we are interested in protecting our 
vendors," says Hank Gleissner, 
sales manager for two of the per- 
sonal computer lines carried by the 
store. "We don't see much of it. It's 
hard to gauge. We do get leery 
when people say they've lost their 
manual." 

Sir Tech's Woodhead feels busi- 
ness software shouldn't be pro- 
tected at all. "If you're using a 
VisiCalc or some $2000 vertical 
marketing program developed for 
lefthanded dentists," Woodhead 
says, "and your dog chews it, 
you're up the creek without a pad- 
dle and the water is very cold. 
Frankly, the number of left- 
handed dentists who are also pir- 
ates is not that high." 

"Deadly threat" 

One who might disagree is Bob 
Snapp of Snapp, Inc., a software 
development and sales company 
in Cincinnati. Snapp's programs, 
including popular Snapp Basic, 
will self-destruct after a certain 
number of uses. "It wasn't really 
developed as a means of protec- 
tion," Snapp says. "It was de- 
veloped as a marketing tool. 
Generally, we see our customers 
as honest people." 

Snapp notes that a lot of soft- 
ware is sold by mail. "People are 
concerned sending a large sum of 
money to a company they don't 
know, " he explains. "We send them 
a trial package, a test drive. You 
take it around the block and see 
if you like it. Our conversion rate 
is really quite high." If customers 
like the trial package, the sale is 
made and Snapp sends them the 
disk master. The software is also 
protected against high-volume 
copying. 

"Software piracy is a serious 
problem," Snapp says. "The funny 


thing is we didn't start out to fight 
piracy. It is just a small number of 
people, but that small number is 
a deadly threat to the industry." 

Apple, Inc., as one might ex- 
pect, is interested in the situation. 
But after their DOS 3.3. IP protec- 
tion program was cracked last 
year, some of the wind was taken 
out of their sails. An employee who 
preferred not to be identified, said 
high-ranking Apple officials have 
stated that the company is no 
longer in the business of software 
protection. 

"It's futile as far as I know," says 
Terri Hasbrouck, product market- 
ing engineer for vendor technical 
support. "Anything that can be 
protected, can be broken." Has- 
brouck is in charge of licensing 
Apple compatible products. "We 
are trying to keep prices for licen- 
sing as cheap as possible, but be- 
cause of the copyright law, those 
who develop programs for use on 
Apple computers, using Apple 
software, have to be licensed." 

"I know there is a problem with 
piracy," she says. "My own ex- 
perience is that people call up and 
ask for 30 manuals. They have the 
software, but want manuals to go 
with them. We package our man- 
uals with our software." She also 
stands up for the programmers and 
creators. "It takes maybe a couple 
of years to develop these pro- 
grams," Hasbrouck says. "If they 
don't get paid, it's not worth the 
time to develop." 

Although piracy is a problem, 
Hasbrouck says there are some 
situations where copying is more 
understandable. Educational in- 
stitutions are a good example. "We 
are aware of the need for a policy 
on that issue," she emphasizes. 
"Apple is working on a corporate 
policy for multiple systems for the 
educational market. We want to 
evaluate all sides of the problem, 
and we have to be careful with 


what we decide because what- 
ever way we go will set a 
precedent." 

Rumor mill 

A number of experts involved in 
the creation and marketing of soft- 
ware have suggested including in 
software packages a specific 
hardware chip that would either 
plug into an input/output port on 
microcomputers or would be in- 
stalled inside the computer to allow 
the software to run. 

One software manufacturer be- 
lieved the degree of protection 
would certainly by increased, but 
that the cost would be prohibitive 
for games software. Others say that 
the piracy problem in business 
software might not be significant 
enough to warrant such a 
procedure. 

Nevertheless, rumors have per- 
sisted among software creators and 
retailers that Apple is coming out 
with a chip that would essentially 
cause a program to run only on a 
machine that had the "right disk" 
and the "right chip," whether in- 
stalled internally or plugged into 
the computer. That would mean 
the pirate would have to copy the 
chip as well as the software in order 
to copy a program or game. 

Bob Martin, manager of mar- 
keting technical support at Apple 
Inc. , works primarily on business 
sy terns. When confronted with the 
rumor about Apple developing a 
chip to add to hardware as a part 
of a software package he replied, 
"That, indeed, is an interesting 
rumor! I can't identify anything we 
are working on as being that. We 
are working on cost reduction." 

As one who works in the de- 
velopment of business programs, 
Martin considers protection for 
software more of a nuisance than 
anything. "With games, you have 
to do something," he admits. Mar- 
tin says that there is a hardware 
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board that can be attached to per- 
sonal computers that writes the 
contents of disk memory onto an- 
other disk. "The second disk is 
bootable," he says, although he is 
not sure why anyone would want 
to go to the trouble. 

The legal picture 

So what's an author to do? Is 
there any kind of real protection 
out there? And if so, how do you 
get it? 

The kinds of protection creators 
can receive depend on the stage 
of the creative process. Software 
"authors" should know that they 
receive the same kinds of prepub- 
lication protection afforded au- 
thors of books, magazine articles 
or other created materials. "Un- 
published works are covered under 
the new copyright law, which says 
that copyright begins when the 
work is fixed," says Barry S. Bis- 
sell, patent and licensing officer 
at Battelle Development Corpo- 
ration, the invention development 
and licensing subsidiary of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, the larg- 
est private, non-profit research 
organization in the U.S. "Under the 
old law, you had to publish it to 
receive Federal copyright protec- 
tion, " he says "although there was 
some common law protection for 
unpublished works." 

Bissell, who notes that the opin- 
ions he expresses are his own and 
not necessarily the corporation's, 
says that should a company be- 
come interested in your idea, they 
will very likely ask you to sign an 
agreement that says, essentially, 
if they accept the idea, the rela- 
tionship between you and them is 
not confidential. On the other 
hand, if you use a portion of any- 
one's software in your program, 
you must receive permission, pos- 
sibly in the form of a license, for 
which there may be fees. "If you 
are using their code in your pro- 



Barry Bissell of Battelle Development 
Corp: "Hardware manufacturers 
love cheap software" 


gram, you will probably need a 
license to use it," Bissell says. "If 
not, you probably don't." 

Protection Options 

Once created, there are several 
options you could use to protect it 
from being used in an unauthor- 
ized fashion. Or if it is pirated, you 
can at least seek compensation via 
legal avenues. The options, ac- 
cording to Bissell, are patents, 
trade secrets and copyrights. 

"Patents," he explains, "can't 
cover software per se, because it 
is non-statutory subject matter. The 
U.S. Supreme Court recently said 
that software could, however, be 
a step in an otherwise novel proc- 
ess. It doesn't make the process 
unpatentable. Formerly it did, " he 
explains. In the opinion of the 
Court, Bissell says, software itself 
is not patentable. 

"That leaves you with copy- 
rights and trade secrets. A trade 
secret is something of value that 
gives the owner an edge over the 
competition. It is generally not 
known to the public," Bissell says. 
Examples might be know-how, 
ideas, blueprints, software, infor- 
mation. Even the well-guarded 


formula for Coca-Cola is a trade 
secret. The concept is broad in 
scope," he continues, but it is a 
non-statutory type of protection. It 
is generally state protected." This 
distinguishes it from federal pro- 
tection, which patents and copy- 
rights have. Additionally, because 
trade secrets are protected by state 
law, they differ from state to state. 
"They are included in the laws that 
regulate unfair competition and 
breach of confidential regulation. 
Not all states have the same defi- 
nitions. But virtually all will pro- 
tect software under some act of 
confidential relationship between 
owner and discloser." 

In what seems to be a circular 
argument, to keep a trade secret, 
you have to prove you kept it se- 
cret. You can only seek damages 
if a person who agreed to keep the 
information confidential disclosed 
it or used it. If a third party gains 
knowledge of your secret or your 
process, and, according to Bissell, 
if that knowledge is not part of a 
confidential agreement, you can- 
not stop or seek damages from the 
third party. "These kinds of prob- 
lems with trade secrets usually 
mean they are not a great thing 
for a small program," Bissell ad- 
vises. "They are often used in large 
programs where you are dealing 
with a detailed contract." 

That narrows the individual's 
choices to copyright protection. 
"It can cover anyone (seeing the 
work) who receives notice (the 
copyright notice on your work), as 
long as requirements are fol- 
lowed. Copyright protects against 
copying," he says. 

What's more, copyright can give 
you legal clout against those who 
copy your program. "If you are 
willing to find someone who cop- 
ies your program," Bissell notes, 
"you can stop them from copying 
and recover damages." You can 
get statutory damages and attor- 
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ney's fees, even if you can't prove 
actual damages. If you have reg- 
istered and received a copyright 
for your work you can collect up 
to $50,000 in statutory damages. 

One of the problems with the 
software issue, Bissell explains, is 
that there is "not a lot of case law 
outlining how much protection 
people actually have. Cases are 
still pending under the revised 
copyright law." Recently, how- 
ever, MicroPro International and 
Digital Research Inc., won a suit 
against Data Equipment, Inc. In 
the suit MicroPro and Digital Re- 
search charged that Data Equip- 
ment had produced and distributed 
unauthorized copies of WordStar, 
DataStar, WordMaster, Mail Merge 
program^ and the CP/M operat- 
ing system. The settlement calls for 
Data Equipment to pay $250,000, 
legal expenses, and, in addition, 
the chairman of Data Equipment 
will personally have to pay 


MicroPro and Digital Research 
$30,000. 

Federal fumbling 

Until recently, another problem 
has been the copyright office it- 
self. Marybeth Peters, chief of the 
examining division of the U.S. 
Patent Office said in a recent 
speech, "The way the Copyright 
Office developed how they deal 
with the electronic video games is 
a history in how not to deal with 
the new technology. It is close your 
eyes and register what you have 
in front of you." Peters points out 
the office has revamped its 
practices. 

"Producers of the game quickly 
picked up that if you only register 
the computer program," she said, 
"you are imperfectly protected be- 
cause you can have the same ob- 
ject code and different visuals. " But 
what happened was "our exam- 
iners were just passing anything 


that they could because it didn't 
mean anything to them ... In fact, 
in some cases where it was on 
microfilm, I found out that no ex- 
aminer even looked at it. Why? The 
microfilm reader was under the 
table and you have to take the 
microfilm reader up and put it on 
the table and plug it in . . . We have 
stopped all that," she assured 
listeners. 

Now, to register properly, au- 
thors, creators, must send source 
code. "... we made a decision that 
the authorship, the human au- 
thorship that goes into the com- 
puter programs is really best 
represented by the source code or 
source format. Anyone who sends 
object code to the copyright office 
will now receive a letter that says 
registration is being delayed 
pending the receipt of the source 
code or source format. " According 
to Peters, this is the same proce- 
dure they follow when they re- 
ceive videotapes from Europe in 
a format they can't examine. They 
will register with the object code, 
but it will be under rule of doubt. 
No one has provided a good def- 
inition of what rule of doubt means, 
nor what, if any, protection it might 
offer. The best protection, is with 
the source code. 

In special instances — if up to 50 
pages of source code is sent with 
object code — the copyright office 
may register it. The terminology 
for this procedure is called special 
relief. "We would like enough there 
to know that there is some kind of 
copyrightable authorship," she 
summarized. 

If you have created a software 
program and want protection for 
it, Bissell suggests you check with 
an attorney about protecion. 
"There are so many specifics (in 
an individual software program), 
in different situations. It is impor- 
tant for you to check. To publish, 



Micro Center's Gleissner: Retailers don't like to talk about piracy very much 
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distribute publicly, you need to 
register. And you must send a de- 
posit copy to the copyright office." 

The source code is the only lan- 
guage you can be sure will result 
in a receipt of copyright protec- 
tion. "Human readable, or Eng- 
lish language version, is what they 
call it," he says. 

"Individuals should also re- 
member that large companies are 
not necessarily as concerned about 
software piracy, particularly if they 
are selling hardware. Software 
companies," Bissell points out, 
"might feel differently. Hardware 
manufacturers love cheap 
software." 

Both computer and software 
companies accept ideas and pro- 
grams from outsiders. Creators 
such as DeKoven, prefer to work 
as outside consultants. Robert 
Woodhead, however is part of the 
company. Should you submit an 
idea, Woodhead advises you to 
write down the program, make 
copies and mail them to yourself 


and your lawyer, and call the 
company saying you have an idea. 
Sirotech mails out a non-disclo- 
sure kit which an author has to 
sign. It says, according to Wood- 
head, that they won't steal the idea. 
"We look at it. Evaluate it. Maybe 
find someone to program it. " How- 
ever, Woodhead cautions that 95 
percent of the material his com- 
pany receives is unpublishable for 
one reason or another, many times 
because it is too much like some- 
thing that is already on the market. 

Apple has two programs for 
those who submit ideas. One is for 
those who wish to use the Apple 
system to create software they plan 
to market themselves or sell to a 
software publisher. A different di- 
vision handles the ideas that are 
submitted to Apple for possible 
publication by Apple, Inc. 

The problem of piracy will be 
with us for a while to come. Wood- 
head feels that the only valid so- 
lution is for people to realize it's 
wrong and stop doing it. "They 


have to catch and make examples 
of people. " He feels the trouble with 
a "get-tough" policy is that the ones 
likely to get caught will be ones 
without a lot of experience, and 
more than likely not the ones who 
are creating the biggest problem. 
"I'd hate to take a 14-year-old to 
court," he says. 

"Part of the fun of piracy," says 
Apple's Bob Martin, "is getting a 
disk that says 'I bet you can't copy 
this.'" 

But perhaps Bernie DeKoven, 
game creator, has the best out- 
look, at least for the present. "Ba- 
sically, I see it as a game, and even 
though the manufacturers and 
pirates are on different sides, the 
game is having some highly rev- 
olutionary and evolutionary con- 
sequences . . . It's a game. And as 
long as we are selling software, 
we'll be playing it, and anyone 
who is trying to crack down on 
pirates is just being a spoilsport." 

Kaye Hohmann is a free-lance writer from 
Columbus. 
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If you have developed a 
program, you may be interested 
in sending it to a hardware/soft- 
ware or a software-only company 
either for evaluation or for per- 
mission to use their system in a 
product you market. Apple is set 
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to use the Apple software in your 
product, according to Apple's in- 
formation, you need to have a 
special license to do so. Licensing 
allows you to incorporate Apple 
software in your product and 
makes possible direct communi- 
cations with people who can be of 
help. The people to whom they 


refer are technical advisers and 
support personnel who will an- 
swer questions you have along the 
way. 

For a larger fee, you can also 
have the DOS 3.3. IP protection 
system, which Apple admits has 
been broken. However, they also 
feel that some protection may be 
better than no protection. DOS 
3.3. IP protects from being copied 
by FID and COPY. 

You can also submit an idea or 
a program to Apple for possible 
publication. It will go to their soft- 
ware evaluation group. The whole 
process takes about 45 days, ac- 
cording to Apple literature on the 
subject. To submit, the software 
must be completed and accom- 
panied by a manual. When it is 
received, you will be sent a letter. 
The program will be reviewed by 


the Software Acquisition Group. 
They then submit a report to the 
Product Selection Board. "All in- 
quiries are held in the strictest of 
confidence," they say in the form. 
After review by this group, you will 
receive an acceptance, rejection 
or a referred response. If the pack- 
age is being held for extensive 
evaluation, a letter will arrive 
saying so. Two critical areas are 
considered in evaluation, accord- 
ing to Apple information. They are 
technical stature of the program 
and the marketing viability of the 
program. 

If you are interested in the Apple 
program for software creators, call 
or write Apple Computer, 20525 
Mariani Avenue, Cupertino, Calif. 
95014. We might add on the basis 
of our experience, it's faster to call. 
Much faster. 
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Buy TODAY. . . Sell tomorrow. 


TODAY sells your product because our 
readers are in the buying mode. 
TODAY'S advertisers know that our 
readers buy and constantly upgrade 
hardware, software and personal 
computing accessories. And they know 
TODAY is the only magazine in Amer- 
ica that targets this dynamic videotex 
market. 

Meet TODAY'S readers 

• mostly young, affluent, middle to 
upper-middle income people. 

• approachable and especially recep- 
tive to new products and ideas. 

• 41% have invested more than $3,000 
for hardware. 

• 37% have invested more than $500 
for software. 

• 60% have purchased software 
through magazine ads. 

TODAY'S readers: 

60,000 plus and growing 

Our reader base, which is increasing 


weekly, includes all of our present 
33,000 CompuServe Information Ser- 
vice (CIS) subscribers. The distribu- 
tion of TODAY also reaches the 
attention of 27,000 other persons and 
individual businesses. This includes 
distribution to computer retail centers, 
national trade shows, videotex indus- 
try media, information providers and 
to serious videotex inquiries gener- 
ated by CIS ads in dozens of national 
publications. 

Join our present advertisers who are 
buying TODAY and selling their prod- 
ucts every day. 

January/February closing is Novem- 
ber 15. For more information contact 
the TODAY sales office in your area. 

Northeastern Representative Rich- 
ard L. Green Wakefield, Massachu- 
setts 01880 (617) 245-8142 


Mid Atlantic Representative Nelson 
& Ross Associates, Inc. 55 Scenic Drive 
Hastings-on-Hudson New York 10706 
(914)478-0491 Bonnie Nelson, KajaRoss 
Southeastern Representative Wil- 
liam Bell 3116 Maple Drive N.E. At- 
lanta, Georgia 30305 (404) 237-3860 
William Bell, Sandy Staton 
Midwestern Representative Kingwill 
& Krukowski, Inc. 4433 West Touhy 
Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60646 (312) 
675-5755 Dave Kingwill, Edward Kru- 
kowski, Baird Kingwill, Kevin 
Kovalovsky 

Western Representative Galavan, 
Hatfield & Kittle, Inc. 9500 Telstar Av- 
enue Suite 215 El Monte, California 
91731 (213) 579-7910 Ray Kittle, Bob 
Kirstine, Frank Lee, Frank Naley 
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Andrew Fluegelman and alternative 
publishing: Veterans of the software 
piracy wars called him a cockeyed 
optimist 



WARE 


An Optimistic Approach 
to Software Piracy 


By Charles Bowen and 
J. Stewart Schneider 

Fellow man. 

It's the kind of faith that, if con- 
tagious, could spawn a whole new 
kind of marketing in the micro- 
computer community. 

At a time when major software 
houses are spending tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in what some say 
is a futile effort to protect their pro- 
grams against pirates, a man 
named Andrew Fluegelman gives 
his programs away. 

It's called "Freeware," and to 
those who've been burned before 
by the deals of software hustlers, 
it sounds disarmingly straight- 
forward: 

You send Fluegelman a blank 
disk and postage (but no money) 
and, by return mail, he sends you 
a copy of his program. You try it 
out, and if you like it and decide 
to use it, you are invited to send 
him a "contribution" — he sug- 
gests $25. Or you could send 
nothing. The choice is yours. Fur- 
ther, rather than discouraging 
piracy, he urges you to make cop- 
ies for your friends, and he offers 
them the same terms — pay him 
if they like the program. 

When the 39-year-old Tiburon, 
Calif., man introduced the Free- 
ware concept on the bulletin 
boards of CompuServe and The 
Source last April, veterans of the 
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software piracy wars called Flue- 
gelman a cockeyed optimist, 
doomed for disillusionment. After 
all, he was a rank neophyte in the 
software marketplace — a year 
earlier, he had never even touched 
a personal computer. 

But Fluegelman was no stranger 
to alternative forms of publishing, 
and these days many people are 
not so quick to dismiss Freeware 
as just so much blue-skying. 

Six months after announcing 
Freeware's first program — a com- 
munications package for the new 
IBM personal computer called "PC 
TALK" — Fluegelman says he had 
distributed more than 1 ,500 copies 
and collected some $15,000 in con- 
tributions. He also made some 
pretty good friends. 

In fact, the feedback from recip- 
ients of PC TALK has convinced 
him that Freeware is not just a 
novel way to distribute one pro- 
gram. Fluegelman is convinced 
that "user-supported" software is 
at least a new marketing concept, 
and just may be the boon creative 
programmers are looking for. 

"The best part of that feedback 
is that is never comes in the form 
of complaints or gripes," Fluegel- 
man says. "Users appreciate the 
spirit in which the software is being 
offered and they offer their com- 
ments in the same spirit." 

Much of the feedback has been 
suggestions from users on how to 
improve the program, resulting in 
two upgrades already. 

"I received many good sugges- 
tions from users about how to deal 
with their special hardware/soft- 
ware needs," he said. "I couldn't 
have anticipated all of them. You 
asked how I managed to educate 
myself so quickly in such a com- 
plex field as computer communi- 
cations. I'd definitely have to credit 
and thank my 'subscribers' for 
providing so much good 
information." 


Birth of a Concept 

In a sense, the idea of Freeware 
was eight years in the making, 
growing out of the several careers 
Andrew Fluegelman has had in 
the past 15 years. 

After graduating from Yale Law 
School in 1968, he practiced cor- 
porate law in his native New York 
City and then in San Francisco. 
But after five years, he became 
"a 'victim' of the late '60s" and dis- 
continued his law practice. He 
wound up as managing editor of 
The Whole Earth Catalog for about 
two years. 

In the late 1970s, his interest in 
publishing heightened by his ex- 
periences with the Whole Earth 
products, Fluegelman struck out 
on his own and established an in- 
dependent book producing firm. 
The Headlands Press since has 
created books independently and 
sold them to national publishers 
for distribution, "much the way that 
independent film and record pro- 
ducers work," he says. 

Headlands' credits range from 
two game books for Doubleday to 
"A Traveler's Guide to El Dorado 
and the Inca Empire" for Penguin 
to the upcoming "Grateful Dead: 
the Official Book of the Dead- 
heads," for Morrow — "an eclectic 
list," he admits, but one that "has 
happily allowed me to pursue in- 
teresting subjects." 

While pursuing just such a sub- 
ject, Fluegelman came upon mi- 
crocomputers, a new editorial 
assignment — and yet another 
career. 

"Last year, I was looking for a 
new book project and decided to 
do a book about word processing. 
(The result: "Writing in the Com- 
puter Age," written with Jeremy 
Joan Hewes, to be published this 
February by Doubledy.) 

"I just happened to be shopping 
for a computer when IBM an- 
nounced its Personal Computer 


and I wound up becoming one of 
the first owners of the PC. I im- 
mediately became fascinated and 
addicted to the machine." 

Fluegelman's joy with micro- 
computing soon had him writing 
reviews of software and eventu- 
ally led to his accepting a position 
as associte editor of the new PC 
Magazine for IBM users. 

Fluegelman's journey into the 
software business came a few 
months later. 

"As Jeremy and I were starting 
to work on our book, it became 
necessary for us to send drafts back 
and forth between our com- 
puters," he says. "IBM had re- 
leased its own asynchronous 
communications software, but it 
was very limited. Aside from what 
has been generally acknowl- 
edged to be a 'clunky' program 
design, the software could only 
communicate with other PCs at the 
micro level. Since Jeremy was 
working on North Star running 
CP/M, I had to figure out how to 
communicate with her, so I started 
writing my own communications 
program." 

That BASIC program was the 
beginnings of PC TALK. It was 
originally intended only for Flue- 
gelman's personal use, but a few 
friends started using it and con- 
vinced him that he should try to 
market it. 

So far, the story of PC TALK is 
fairly common among a new breed 
of software authors who turn their 
personal programs into market- 
able products. 

"I think that if I had not just spent 
the previous eight years dealing 
with traditional marketing ap- 
proaches — publishing, royalties, 
advertising, distributors, etc. — I 
would have jumped ahead and 
gone that route," he says. 

"But I felt I had just immersed 
myself in a new field — had cre- 
ated something in a new medium 
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— and somehow the thought of 
treading those same, familiar sell- 
ing paths didn't seem very 
exciting." 

During those days of the final 
polishing stages for PC TALK, 
Fluegelman was watching the 
local public TV station, KQED, 
holding its annual pledge drive. 
"The idea for 'user-supported soft- 
ware' popped into mind." 

"Network nation" 

The idea born casually during 
a moment of relaxation has since 
grown into three basic principles 
of the Freeware that Fluegelman 
has written into a policy statement: 

— First, that the value and util- 
ity of software is best assessed by 
the user on his/her own system. 
Only after using a program can 
one really determine whether it 
serves personal applications, 
needs and tastes. 

— Second, that the creation of 
independent personal compu- 
ter software can and should be 
supported by the computing 
community. 

— And, finally, that copying and 
networking programs should be 
encouraged, rather than re- 
stricted. The ease with which soft- 
ware can be distributed outside 
traditional commercial channels 
reflects the strength, rather than 
the weakness, of electronic 
information. 

Fluegelman chose to spread the 
word about his new program solely 
on the computer bulletin boards 
of CompuServe and The Source 
and on some smaller systems such 
as the Capitol PC Users' Group in 
Washington, D.C. He has never 
advertised in a print publication, 
and, looking back on it, he real- 
izes the "network nation" was in- 
strumental in the philosophy of 
Freeware. 

"There is a special quality about 
computer networking that makes 


Freeware work," he says. "After 
all, the Freeware concept came 
about precisely because of the free 
exchange of information that the 
computer age offers." 

Legalities 

Of course, any new concept is 
bound to have some new legal 
questions attached to it. In Free- 
ware's case, can you copyright a 
program you "give" away? Do you 
have any legal recourse if some- 
one "steals" it and starts market- 
ing it as his own? 


A touch of guilt 

And something else — j ust a touch 
of guilt. Each time you run PC 
TALK, the first thing you see is a 
notice reminding you that the au- 
thor is asking for a $25 contribution 
if you like the program. Fluegel- 
man says that these two motiva- 
tions — the better nature and the 
guilt factor — working in concert 
are what make Freeware 
successful. 

"If someone finds the program 
useful and adopts it as their reg- 
ular, day-to-day communications 


"There is a special quality about 
computer networking that makes 

Freeware work" 


Fluegelman says yes to both 
questions. PC TALK carries a 
copyright notice in its title page, 
along with a "limited license" to 
the recipient to use and copy the 
program and a request for a con- 
tribution. Fluegelman admits that 
the validity of the limited license 
may be questionable under cur- 
rent court precedent, "but, of 
course, the law responds to new 
economic and moral situations. I 
don't think it's possible to offer an 
iron-clad legal opinion about what 
Freeware really is and how and 
to what extent it can be protected. " 

He says he believes if some one 
else tried to market PC TALK, he'd 
have a pretty good shot at going 
into court and making him stop 
and/or pay damages. However, he 
insists the plan is not based on a 
strong legal protection. Instead, it 
depends on people's better nature. 


program, the Freeware notice will 
remind them that they have re- 
ceived something of value. How 
'guilty' they feel is up to them. But 
that situation is no different than 
someone making a copy of a com- 
mercial program and using it 
without having paid for it. 

"The one wrinkle with Free- 
ware is that the program became 
available to the user with no strings 
attached. The implied offer is to try 
the program first and pay only if 
the user finds it worthwhile. 

"And that's where 'guilt' starts 
becoming transformed into 'good 
faith.'" 

Fluegelman notes that almost 
every contribution he's received 
has been accompanied by a per- 
sonal note saying how much the 
user liked the program and how 
pleased he is to be making the 
contribution. 
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So, could someone make a liv- 
ing distributing user-supported 
programs? 

Freeware has not allowed An- 
drew Fluegelman to just sit back 
and watch the money roll in. Book 
publishing and editing is still his 
primary source of income. And, 
he's had to hire a full-time assis- 
tant to help with the paperwork 
involved with the software busi- 
ness. Requests for PC TALK have 
increased from 1 5 to 25 a week back 
in June to about 15 to 20 a day in 
October. And Fluegelman still 
keeps records of all the people who 
requested the program — "the 
Freeware network" — so he can 
notify all the contributors of up- 
grades to the program. 

"There's no question that Free- 
ware has not been losing money, " 
he says, "but, frankly, I'm not sure 
how well it would support some- 
one over the long haul." 

On one hand, Freeware saves 
money on what are generally 
"high-ticket items" in traditional 
software distribution — advertis- 
ing, software protection and ma- 
terials (disks and tapes). 

No goldmine 

From a purely economic view- 
point, one of Freeware's major 
problems is the dropoff in contri- 
butions from the "secondary users" 
— those who accept Fluegelman's 
invitation to get a copy of the pro- 
gram from a friend under the 
same "limited license." 
Fluegelman says he eventually 
receives contributions from about 
two-thirds of those who send him 
a disk and request a copy of PC 
TALK. However, he estimates only 
about 15 percent of the second- 
generation users become contrib- 
utors. (The reason may be psy- 
chological, he notes. The 
secondary users didn't initially 
"invest" a disk in the experiment, 
and without that investment, 


there's less incentive to pay.) 

"So Freeware hasn't turned into 
a 'circle of gold' just yet," Fluegel- 
man says, "but I can't get upset or 
be too concerned with that part of 
it. After all, the whole point is not 
to put any energy into worrying 
about 'unauthorized' copies." 

The Freeware experiment is 
successful enough that Fluegel- 
man says he plans to continue it 
this year on several fronts: 

First, a new version of PC TALK 
(Version 3.0) will be available by 
the time this article is published. 
He plans to send all prior contrib- 
utors a voucher for credit to up- 
date for the cost of mailing and a 
disk. 

Secondly, Fluegelman is look- 
ing for other programs to distrib- 
ute under the Freeware banner. 
He hopes eventually to publish a 
catalog of user-supported pro- 
grams available from their au- 
thors. For the purposes of the 
experiment, he would like to see 
a user-supported game program. 
He realizes that PC TALK owes part 
of its success to the fact that it was 
a "serious" utility program for a 
relatively new computer. Had the 
first Freeware offering been a 
game program for a machine like 
Apple, the percentage of contri- 
butions might have been lower, 
but on the other hand, the overall 
distribution might have been 
larger. 

If the Freeware experiment 
catches on, it could play an im- 
portant part in the state of the art 
of microcomputer programming, 
Fluegelman believes. 

"Up to now, distribution of soft- 
ware has relied either on restrict- 
ing access (and charging for the 
cost of doing so), or anonymously 
casting programs into the public 
domain. The user-supported con- 
cept might — just might — be a way 
for the computing community to 
support and encourage creative 


work outside the traditional 
marketplace. 

"If one is going to distribute a 
program for 'free' and hope for 
voluntary contributions from users, 
the program has got to provide the 
same level of friendliness and 
support that one would expect of 
a 'commercial' product." 

Ultimately, Freeware is an ex- 
periment in economics more than 
altruism, its creator says. 

"Free distribution of software and 
voluntary payment for its use would 
eliminate the neod for money to be 
spent on marketing, advertising, 
and copy protection schemes. 
Users could obtain quality soft- 
ware at reduced cost, while still 
supporting the program authors." 

"And the most useful programs 
would survive, based purely on 
their usefulness." 

Anyone wishing to communi- 
cate with Andrew Fluegelman can 
reach him c/o The Headlands 
Press, Inc., P.O. 862, Tiburon, CA 
94920. His CompuServe ID # is 
71435,1235. 

Charles Bowen is a journalist with 1 6 years 
experience in the newspaper business, in- 
cluding eight years as city editor of the 
Huntington, (W.Va.) Herald-Dispatch. J. 
Stewart Schneider is an attorney in Ash- 
land, Ky. Bowen and Schneider manage 
Saturday Software, which is dedicated to 
writing programs for home computers and 
articles about the computing community. 
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PIONEERING 
THE ON-LINE 
INTERVIEW 


Editor's note: Free-lance writer Charles 
Bowen conducted the interview with Free- 
ware developer Andrew Fluegelman via 
CompuServe's computer network. Bowen 
relates his experience with this new inter- 
viewing medium in the following article. 


I have a confession. I've never 
met Andrew Fluegelman. In fact, 
you and I are finding out at the 
same time what Andrew looks like. 

I interviewed the Californian for 
more than two hours in my living 
room in West Virginia one Satur- 
day afternoon in October, and 
neither of us left home. We talked 
through our computers. 

Anyone who's been networking 
for a while is familiar with confer- 
encing. It's still a kick for me to chat 
on CompuServe's CB simulation 
with somebody across the coun- 
try, but this was the first time I'd 
used the conference mode to pre- 
pare an article, to explore what 
may be a new reporting tool — the 
electronic interview. 

In 16 years of newspaper ex- 
perience, I've noticed that the 
quality of an interview often is af- 
fected by its medium. A telephone 
interview, for instance, produces 
a different kind of quote than one 
conducted face-to-face, and com- 
ments from a subject sitting be- 
hind his desk in his office are 
different from those he might make 
when you're walking with him 
through the park. 

In the same way, according to 
a friend in the television news 
business, interviews before old film 
cameras differ from those con- 
ducted in front of new videotape 
cameras because the newer ones 
are quieter and use a less expen- 
sive tape. This means the subject 


usually is more relaxed because 
he's not distracted by a noisy 
machine or a fidgeting, cost-con- 
scious reporter. 

The on-line interview, more than 
any other medium, is a coopera- 
tive effort between writer and 
source. 

Obviously an electronic inter- 
view is slower than one done face- 
to-face, so both Andrew and I had 
to prepare in advance. I was fa- 
miliar with Fluegelman's Free- 
ware concept. I had studied the 
transcript of a conference he had 
last June with the members of 
CompuServe's "Software & Au- 
thors Special Interest Group" and 
made written questions. Before the 



Charles Bowen: The on-line 
interview is a cooperative effort 
between writer and source. 

interview, I gave Fluegelman an 
idea of what I'd need elaboration 
on, so he could organize his 
thoughts and prepare disk files he 
might want to upload to me during 
the talk. 

The success of this kind of inter- 
view depends largely on how 
comfortable the subject is at a key- 
board. Andrew is a writer and an 
editor, very much at home writing 
out his thoughts. My interview 
might not have gone so smoothly 
with someone less "word- 
oriented." 


There are other limitations to the 
electronic interview. For instance, 

I had to have an "understanding" 
with my source that I be given a 
little leeway to make his direct 
quotes more readable and con- 
versational, without, of course, a 
wholesale re-write. The problem 
with a fully written question-an- 
swer session is that people don't 
usually write as they speak. A 
reader expects the material inside 
quote marks to "sound right," 
which meant I needed a free hand 
to change remarks like "some per- 
sons did not" to "some people 
didn't." 

Some of the problems inherent 
in this kind of interviewing I didn't 
foresee — the physical strain on 
the source, for instance. For me 
a on-line conference was great 
— I could ask my question, and then 
go feed the cat, or even run down 
to the mailbox while a detailed 
answer is coming in. But for the 
interviewee, it's two to three solid 
hours of typing. Next time I'll sug- 
gest we build in some rest stops 
along the way, to allow my source 
to take a pit stop, make a sand- 
wich or just stretch. 

Photography for this article was 
obviously a problem. Andrew 
could send me any text he wanted 
through his terminal, but a com- 
puter can't take his picture for me 
(at least, not yet). TODAY sched- 
uled a freelance photographer in 
Fluegelman's neighborhood to take 
the photos after the interview, and 
I didn't see them until this issue 
was published. 

I don't think the electronic inter- 
view will ever replace the good 
old face-to-face encounter. Too 
much insight can be gained from 
facial expressions, gestures, and 
other non-verbal communication 
to give up that journalistic tool. But 
for a writer in West Virginia to in- 
terview a subject in California, it's 
the next best thing to being there. 
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HOMESTEADING 
WITH A HOME 
COMPUTER 

by Carole Houze Gerber 

Describing home computers as 
part of a technological "new fron- 
tier" is not a particularly startling 
or original idea. But comparing the 
opportunities they present users 
with the Homestead Act of 1862 
certainly adds a new twist. 

To U.S. Rep. Newt Gingrich (R- 
Georgia), who in May 1981 spon- 
sored legislation that offers tax re- 
bates to stimulate the purchase and 
use of home computers, the par- 
allels are obvious. 

"One of the great social break- 
throughs in American history was 
the Homestead Act, which offered 
160 acres of public land free if it 
was lived on and cultivated for five 
years," explains the college pro- 
fessor-turned-politician. "If people 
were willing — no matter what their 
backgrounds — to take the land and 
work hard, they could better 
themselves. The Family Oppor- 
tunity Act I sponsored offers the 
same type of chance, only it's 
through mastering technology 
rather than cultivating the land." 

Gingrich's bill offers a $100 a 
year, per eligible family member 
tax credit for up to 50 percent of the 
cost of a home computer and re- 
lated software. The taxpayer has 
five years to write off the invest- 
ment. The official language of the 
bill, H.R. 6397 states that the com- 
puters must be use primarly for 
educational, professional "or other 
essentially non-recreational use in 
the home." 

New society 

Just as the Homestead Act of- 
fered a unilateral opportunity for 
Americans to better themselves, 
Gingrich says passage of the 



Rep. Newt Gingrich: “legislating a 
conservative opportunity society" 


Family Opportunity Act can bene- 
fit all segments of society. Specif- 
ically cited as the purposes of H.R. 
6397 are to "increase individual 
opportunity, expand the potential 
for individuals to own their own 
businesses, restore the family set- 
ting by allowing families to learn 
and earn together at home, de- 
velop opportunities for America's 
handicapped and disabled citi- 
zens, provide a growing pool of 
computer-literate young people 
who can enter the jobs of the fu- 
ture and man the sophisticated 
military of tomorrow, and to de- 
crease home-to-office commuting 
and national dependence on im- 
ported oil." 

That is admittedly a tall order for 
a bill that has languished in the 
Ways and Means Committee since 
its introduction last spring. 

Gingrich, however, is optimis- 
tic. In fact, he virtually glows with 
the zeal of one committed to a 
larger cause. The Family Oppor- 
tunity Act is one step, he believes, 
in helping the United States "make 
the transition from a liberal wel- 
fare state to a conservative oppor- 
tunity society." 

One way this will happen, says 
Gingrich, is by shifting the burden 
for learning onto the individual. 


Home 


The computer's enormous poten- 
tial for bringing education and 
training into the home setting 
makes it a natural for creating the 
self-sufficiency Gingrich preaches. 
And because computers are be- 
coming cheaper and easier to op- 
erate, he feels they are within the 
reach of all Americans. 

"This bill is directly aimed at 
anyone willing to work hard 
enough to pay $100 a year in 
taxes," he asserts. "If someone 
really wants to master computers, 
they need enormous patience. 
Computers don't mind repeating 
something two hundred times to 
slower learners. Becoming com- 
puter literate takes drive and pa- 
tience — it does not take a great 
deal of education. In the age of 
free public libraries, especially as 
libraries increasingly offer com- 
puter facilities, there is no reason 
to be information-poor." 

Gingrich has taken steps to test 
some of the benefits outline in the 
Family Opportunity Act. As a re- 
sult of talks with — among others 
— the Chase Manhattan Bank in 
New York City, some businesses 
will begin soon to have program- 
mers and others with computer- 
related jobs work at home. Chase 
is currently working on an ar- 
rangement to have 20 people try 
it on an experimental basis. Gin- 
grich says. "If we could have the 
middle class owning its own means 
of production (computers, in this 
case), we'd externalize a lot of the 
cost in white collar productivity," 
he adds enthusiastically. 

Technological edge 

A man who practices what he 
preaches, Gingrich uses a micro- 
computer in Congress and toted 
a portable terminal during his re- 
election campaign last fall. A stu- 
dent of information sciences since 

Continued on pg. 48 
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An Antidote To 

POWERLESSNESS 

by David Kull 


T he complaint has become 
familiar: The once-com- 
petent, well-adjusted 
achiever seems unable to get any- 
thing done. The harder and longer 
he works, the less he accom- 
plishes because he tires easily and 
often feels tense. His drive turns to 
cynicism, his warmth to impa- 
tience. Furthermore, constant 
striving for unreasonable goals has 
shredded his sense of control over 
events and his self-image. Piecing 
them together isn't easy, but help 
may be available from an unex- 
pected source — the personal 
computer. 

The friendly terminal isn't about 
to replace the understanding 
spouse, buddy or therapist as a 
source of comfort for the victim of 
burn-out, though computers are 
beginning to play a direct role in 
some formal therapies (See box). 
Instead, the machine offers its pri- 
mary antidote in the analytical, 
computational and organiza- 
tional powers it lends to those who 
suffer essentially from a sense of 
powerlessness. 

Productive meditation 

The computer's stress-reducing ef- 
fects are both actual, in that the 
device can ease the strain of ex- 
isting business and personal 
chores, and intangible, in that it 
gives the user a therapeutic sense 
of control — even if he is control- 
ling only a machine. Therapy 
patients are beginning to take 
advantage of both benefits. 

"The personal computer can 
provide an opportunity for people 


to focus away from the real-life 
stresses they're experiencing. " Dr. 
Richard Samuels, a psychologist 
in Teaneck, N.J., says. "They can 
concentrate instead on a struc- 
tured task or game. The ease with 
which one can become totally ab- 
sorbed in the computer makes 
working with it almost a form of 
productive meditation." 

The computer also offers the vic- 
tim of stress the chance to take 
command of a complex, yet ulti- 
mately controllable system. Mas- 
tery of the machine can provide 
a special lift for those who must 
deal with intractable, frustrating 
problems in the real world, espe- 
cially in their businesses. 

"Resolving problems in the 
computer's operation gives the in- 
dividual a sense of control, a feel- 
ing of gratification, " Samuels adds. 
"It recharges him." 

Psychologist Herbert J. Freud- 
enberger, whose book, Burnout: 
How to Beat the High Cost of Suc- 
cess (Bantam, 1981) helped bring 
the problem of coping into na- 
tional focus, agrees. 

"The personal computer can help 
maintain peace in your life," he 
says. "When you use it, you be- 
come orderly in your thinking — 
and more in charge." 

One of Freudenberger's pa- 
tients, an advertising executive 
who sensed that his outlook was 
becoming increasingly cynical and 
depressed, found relief in his per- 
sonal computer, but he has a 
slightly skewed outlook from his 
therapist's. He saw the limited 
control the personal computer al- 


lowed as an attractive alternative 
to his routine. 

"It seemed as if everything in 
life had become negotiable," the 
executive says. "But the computer 
doesn't accept any negotiations. 
It will do what you want, but only 
if you follow the rules. You can't 
persuade a machine." 

Another habit? 

The satisfaction of controlling a 
computer or operating in a realm 
where the rules are clear and un- 
compromising can be a trap for 
some people. The feeling of con- 
trol and well-being, instead of 
providing a temporary renewal 
that allows an energetic return to 
life's struggles, becomes an end in 
itself. People sometimes delude 
themselves with false feelings of 
success. They'll escape into the 
computer while their real prob- 
lems continue, and the computer's 
comfort will postpone resolution of 
real-world problems. 

The antidote? According to 
Samuels, people should give 
thought to when and why they're 
heading off to use the machine. If 
they feel compelled to seek out the 
keyboard continually in moments 
of stress or discord, the computer 
has become part of the problem. 

"You're using it as a drug, " Sam- 
uels says. "You've become a com- 
puter junkie." 

Because of the computer's ad- 
dictive qualities, use of the 
machine is not recommended for 
compulsive persons, some of whom 
Samuels fears "might get lost in 
the terminal and never come out. " 
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Home 


Freudenberger agrees that the 
power one thinks he has over the 
computer can be a dangerous lure. 

"Some people use the computer 
as a substitute for the real world. 
The computer becomes an obses- 
sion, " he says. "But if you don't see 
it as merely an adjunct to your life, 
you give the machine powers it 
doesn't have." 

While commanding the com- 
puter can be either satisfying or 
addictive, failure to control it can 
be only frustrating — particularly 
for high achievers who are prone 
to stress-related difficulties. One of 
Freudenberger's patients recently 
had to pack away his personal 
computer for awhile because it was 
hurting more than helping. 

"As in his daily life, he tried to 
do too much with the computer so 
his programs never worked," 
Freudenberger says. "It was an 
ongoing source of frustration." 

Playful possibilities 

Even those who are not adept at 
programming can take comfort 


from the computer. "Just seeing 
something so complicated oper- 
ate as a game can be gratifying," 
Samuels says. "It produces hope 
because the computer is complex, 
yet it's working. The world is also 
complex. Therefore, it too can be 
made to work better." 

A victim of too much stress often 
cuts himself off from family and 
friends. And someone who has 
difficulty communicating to begin 
with is prone to coping problems 
since he cannot easily ask for help 
or enjoy the comfort of sharing 
feelings with others. The com- 
puter helps draw such people to- 
gether with others and eases 
communications for them. It can 
be a spellbinding toy. In fact, the 
computer as a toy has brought 
isolated patients in closer touch 
with their families. The machine 
is particularly powerful in helping 
parents and children communi- 
cate better. Since children are 
normally less awed by computers 
than adults, they can participate 
in games and programming prob- 


lem-solving on a more even foot- 
ing than they enjoy in most family 
activities. Parent and child share 
equally in the satisfaction of ex- 
ploring the machine's capabilities 
and solving its puzzles together. 
Usually, whole families are drawn 
into the fun. 

"Often it starts when the father 
buys a computer for his children," 
Samuels says "But the machine is 
so seductive that eventually all 
family members are pulled in. It 
becomes a focus of household en- 
tertainment, the way the televi- 
sion has been. The difference, 
however, is that the computer re- 
quires active participation, while 
television permits everyone to sit 
back passively with his own 
thoughts." 

A case in point 

One of Samuels' patients had 
sought the psychologist's help be- 
cause of feelings that he, his wife, 
and two stepsons lacked togeth- 
erness. Having been prescribed 
the use of the computer, he de- 



an analyst would use to draw out 
a person's feelings. 

The mental-health community 
is not quite ready to put this con- 
versational software to work treat- 
ing patients. But one commercially 
available program allows a per- 
sonal computer to discuss its user's 
problems, and psychologists are 
finding computers helpful to their 
practices. 

The commercial program, 
"Eliza," is available from Tandy 
($14.95) and on the CompuServe 
Information Service (GO GAM- 15), 
and offers to discuss any problem 
the user wishes. It responds to key 
words and grammatical construc- 
tions to keep the converstion on 
track. 

Currently, the computer's more 


serious contribution to psycho- 
therapy is in psychological test- 
ing. Dr. Richard Samuels, a clinical 
psychologist in Teaneck, N.J., has 
his clients take a variety of psy- 
chological tests at the computer 
keyboard. The technique holds a 
number of advantages over the 
traditional pencil-and-paper ap- 
proach, he believes. 

For one thing, Samuels reflects, 
the machine's "human-like" qual- 
ities put people at ease. The pro- 
grams address clients by name and 
mix friendly comments in with their 
instructions. Samuels also finds the 
computer helpful in taking case 
histories. 

Another testing advantage of the 
computer is its ability to use 
branching logic to present the most 
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Home 


scribed its effect on his family. 

"We didn't really share any in- 
terests," he says. "In the evening, 
the kids would play by them- 
selves. My wife might read a mag- 
azine or cook, and I'd putter in my 
shop." 

So, when Samuels suggested 
computing as a family activity, they 
gave it a try. Since the patient 
"knew nothing about computers," 
a relative who was a hobbyist 
helped him pick out and get started 
with a TRS-80. 

"We use it three or four nights a 
week," the patient says. "We play 
games and my wife and I work out 
our budget on it. The family now 
has a common interest, and that's 
good." They have had the com- 
puter about a year. While the nov- 
elty, and some of the initial 
excitement has subsided, the fun 
and togetherness remain. 

"I'm learning BASIC and the 
boys, who are eight and nine, are 
starting to write little programs of 
their own," the patient enthuses. 
"The computer hasn't been a magic 



"With the computer, you 


have to organize your uni- 
verse and really under- 
stand the problems you 
are dealing with." 


solution to our family problems, but 
it helped." 

Romance enhancer 

Computer games can also help in 
developing new relationships, a 
characteristic with distinct mental 
health advantages in many situ- 
ations. The executive who felt 
comfortable with the computer's 
lack of persuadability, for exam- 
ple, also occasionally enjoyed its 
"persuasive" qualities. Re-enter- 
ing the dating game after his di- 
vorce, he found that the invitation 
"to come up and play with my 
computer" was a successful, if 
amusing, update of the traditional 
"Would you like to see my etch- 
ings?" gambit. 

The nationwide computer net- 
work, CompuServe, in which sub- 
scribers link their personal 
computers to central mainframes 
via telephone, provides another 
way for the isolated stress victim 
to combat loneliness. The service 
allows individuals scattered across 
the country to play long-distance 
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Home 


computer games — up to 20 at a 
time can compete in a "space wars" 
game — or merely to "chat" with 
others by keying messages into a 
network set aside for that purpose. 
These computer klatches are sim- 
ilar to Citizen Band radio conver- 
sations, with the participants 
adopting handles and dropping 
into and out of a discussion at will. 
CompuServe, appropriately, has 
termed the feature "CB." 

The computer's ability to as- 
sume a share of an individual's 
detail work — in his personal life 
and on the job — provides direct 
relief from stress. According to 
Freudenberger, neglect of day-to- 
day chores (bill-paying, trips to the 
cleaner) is both a symptom of bur- 
nout and an additional strain that 
deepens the victim's plight. Per- 
sonal computers have helped a 
number of his patients get a grip 
on the loose ends of their lives. 
Using the machine for budgeting, 
checkbook balancing, scheduling 
and filing, imparts a healthy sense 
of organization to the frazzled stress 
victim. 

"You have to tend your pro- 
grams, keep everything on track, " 
Freudenberger says. "And the 
computer gives you instant feed- 
back, telling you just where you 
stand." 

As in one's private life, the order 
a personal computer can bring to 
an office goes far in easing strain 
and promoting job satisfaction, 
even if the office's occupant is not 
in immediate danger of burning 
out. The machine's benefits on the 
job go far beyond the time and 
labor savings it provides. 

"With the computer, you have 
to organize your universe and 
really understand the problems 
you're dealing with," says Charles 
Winter, assistant superintendent 
of the Mahopac, N.Y., school dis- 
trict. Winters recently put a TRS- 
80 Model III to work on student en- 


rollment projections, cafeteria 
management, budget analysis and 
other office functions. A computer 
novice, he set up his programs with 
the help of VisiCalc, the financial- 
modeling software package. 

"Building a computer simula- 
tion is kind of like making a voo- 
doo doll," Winters says. "If you can 
reconstruct a problem, you get a 
sense of control over it — even if 
the mastery is largely an illusion. " 

Total control may be illusory, but 
the ability to analyze a problem 
much more fully by computer than 
by hand is real and provides very 
real advantages. The closer look 
increases your chances of finding 
the best course, and decreases the 
uncomfortable feeling that you 
may have overlooked it. 

"Some of the projections we do 

— classroom needs, for example 

— are conceptually very simple," 
Winters says. "But it may take 
hours to work up a solution based 
on one set of data. By the time 
you're done, you don't have the 
time or inclination to go back and 
question your assumptions or try 
another solution. You feel as if 
you're putting in 10 hours a day 
just to survive — and that's stress- 
ful. When you don't have to spend 
hours crunching numbers, you can 
look at more possibilities. You come 
out with the awareness of having 
done a very complete job." 

Someone just starting to use a 
computer on the job should give 
careful thought to the amount of 
time he wants to spend with it, 
Winters cautions; the machine's 
seductive qualities can infringe on 
office time. 

"Mastering that machine? is a lot 
of fun, " he says, and adds that the 
programming experiments he's 
pursued for pleasure turned out to 
be valuable for business as well. 

The portability of personal com- 
puters can also play a part in re- 
lieving the strain of high-pressure 


occupations. People who have a 
hard time leaving work stresses on 
the job run a high risk of burnout, 
and for them, the possibility of car- 
rying a large piece of the office 
home in a personal computer may 
seem like a danger. 

But Freudenberger sees it, in- 
stead, as a chance for the busy 
executive or professional to carve 
out more time with the family. One 
patient, an attorney, invariably 
has at least four hours of work every 
weekend requiring the help of a 
computer. In the past, that meant 
spending a good part of every Sat- 
urday at the office, or going there 
and back. Now he does his week- 
end work at home on a personal 
computer linked to the company's 
mainframe. And in the summer, 
he takes the computer to his beach 
house, wraps up his business early 
on Saturday morning, and has the 
rest of the time for relaxation. Since 
the man was unwilling to cut back 
on his workload, the home com- 
puter represented a healthy com- 
promise: a few hours at the 
keyboard for a weekend at the 
beach. 

David Kull, a journalist for 10 years, is 
management issues editor for Computer 
Decisions. 


Reprinted with permission from Personal 
Computing, June, 1982. © 1982 Hayden 
Publishing Company. 
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by Patricia H. Carro 


Wednesday, January 8 started off like any ordinary day 
for the Greenback family. Herzog and Tifla Greenback 
sent little Cernu off to Discovery Camp, and settled at their 
workstations to tackle the day’s business. 

At 3 p.m., Herzog left for CJniverSpa and Tifla faced the 
loathsome task of purging the perlintic. In the 20th Cen- 
tury, the task was known as ‘‘cleaning the attic" but, al- 
though the terminology had changed, the chore had not. 


But, Tifla reflected, fair was fair. Herzog was in charge of 
food preparation each night. Perlintic purging was the 
least she could do. 

The hoistlift transported Tifla to the perlintic in milli- 
seconds. She carried a portable trash compactor in one 
hand, and an electrosweep in the other. Tifla set to work. 

A buzzer sounded, indicating foyer entry and soon Cernu, 
the couple’s 8 -year-old daughter, had joined Tifla in the 
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dusty perlintic. 

“Can I help, mommy?” Cernu asked. (In the 21st Cen : 
tury, physical labor is scarce and thus is prized. Children 
never have to be reminded to clean their rooms.) 

“You can open this old steamer trunk for me, darling,” 
Tifla said. 

“The one that belonged to great-great-great-grandma 
Turner?” 

“And to her grandmother before that, Cernu,” Tifla re- 
minded. “Now, let’s see what I’ve got stored in here. We’ll 
have to throw out things because perlintic space is so 
limited.” 

Cernu and her mother methodically sifted through the 
items in Grandma Turner’s steamer. There were Ronald 
Reagan bumper stickers (“when cars had bumpers,” her 
mother said) and Barbie dolls (still quite popular), copies 
of People magazine and an antiquated numbers machine 
(“they called them calculators,” Tifla explained). 

As Cernu lifted a voluminous copy of Jaws , a piece of 
thin, green paper fluttered to the floor. She bent to pick 
it up. 

It was not something she had seen before. The shape 
was oblong, about the size of the piece of freeze-dried 
bread she had eaten for breakfast that morning. A man’s 
face, which she recognized as belonging to George Wash- 
ington, first president of the United States, stared back at 
her. The picture was faded and brittle to the touch, but 
it was him alright. The writing on the green paper said 
“One Dollar.” 

“What’s this?” Cernu asked her mother. 

Tifla looked closely at the item in her daughter’s hand. 
Slowly, she said, “Why Cernu, I think it must be what they 
used to call a dollar bill . . . cash . . . money. It’s what people 
used before the Enlightened Age.” 

“Really?” Cernu’s hazel eyes were big as saucers. “What 
did they use the dollars for?” 

“To buy things . . . and sell things. Whenever you needed 
to pay for something, you paid in cash. I suspect you’ll 
learn about it in school later this year.” 

Cernu giggled. “Can we use it at the food purveyor’s 
tonight?” 

Tifla pondered the question. The family regularly dined 
out at AstroFriday’s once a week, No, she decided, the 
food purveyor’s would have no method for handling the 
dollar bill. But the question sparked another thought. It 
was time, Tifla resolved, for Cernu to learn the cold, hard 
facts about money. She would explain such a transaction 
in detail, when it took place at the food purveyor’s. 

AstroFriday’s was, as usual, brimming with patrons. 
The Greenback family enjoyed a leisurely meal of soy- 
white, tofu and green wine. When the pauser came with 
their bill, Tifla told Cernu to check the amounts. 

“Dad’s meal is twenty-seven chords; mine is sixteen 


chords and nine drals,” Cernu told her mother, “and yours 
is twenty-one chords and seventeen drals.” Cernu had 
learned all about the worldwide currency’s electromone- 
tary units when she was three years old. 

“Excellent, Cernu. Now I’ll let you pay for the meal.” 
Tifla showed Cernu how to insert the magnetic card which 
displayed their bill into the tiny slot on their AstroFriday’s 
tabletop. Next, she told Cernu the family’s Purchase Code 
— a 23-digit number that had been assigned to the Green- 
back ancestors some one hundred years earlier. Cernu 
touched the miniscule keys next to the table slot. 

“Now, Cernu, watch how the Community Comptroller 
checks to make sure that we haven’t entered the wrong 
number.” Quickly, Tifla placed her fingertips over the slot. 
They were laserscanned for identification. 

“Your prints must match those on file with your iden- 
tification number,” Tifla explained to her daughter. “When 
you are responsible enough to handle a monetary trans- 
action on your own — I believe the legal age is 21 now 
— your prints will be filed at the Community Comptroller.” 

Cernu digested this information. Then she asked, “Why 
did we dispose of cash ... like the dollar bill I found?” 

Tifla answered, “There were many reasons. In the latter 
half of the 20th century credit cards were introduced. I 
think this was because people were spending more than 
they earned. The credit cards allowed them to pretend 
they weren’t overspending, at least for a while. Then in the 
early 21st century, when materials for clothing became 
scarce, someone had to devise a way to eliminate un- 
necessary materials, including the pockets where people 
used to carry their money and credit cards. 

“This lack, plus advanced computerization, led to the 
eventual emergence of the numerical laserscan payment 
system we have now.” 

“How do you know how much you can spend?” Cernu 
wanted to know. 

“Every day, we check our family account balance at 
our terminal,” Tifla explained. “That gives us instantly 
updated financial information. There’s also a warning 
system. If we didn’t have the necessary funds to pay for 
our meal, for instance, the laserscan would have flashed 
red. Emergency funds would have covered us, but we 
would have had to make account adjustments when we 
returned home.” 

Cernu thought about what she had just learned. “Things 
have changed so much since the olden days,” she 
commented. 

“Yes ... and no,” replied her mother. “One of the most 
discouraging aspects remains: income tax. The Internal 
Revenue Service is still with us. That’s why, each January, 

Continued on pg. 47 
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A BREAK- 
THROUGH IN 
FACTFINDING: 
ONLINE 
WORLD BOOK 


by Kathy Bissell 


Ask for the moon. The stars. The 
universe. Find the source of the 
Amazon. Uncover the secrets of lost 
civilizations. All this and more is 
now yours with Online World Book. 

Online World Book contains the 
full text of The World Book Ency- 
clopedia. More than 32,000 sub- 
ject entries lead you into an easy- 
to-use 10-million word encyclo- 
pedia that is updated four times a 
year. 

Easy-to-use format 

Here's a sample of how Online 
World Book works: 

Select Online World Book from 
the CompuServe Information Ser- 
vices Menu, or enter GO WBE at 
any prompt. Then you'll see the 
Online World Book Menu which 
offers seven choices. 

1 . Online Encyclopedia 

2. How to Use Online World Book 

3. News Flashback 

4. This Week in History 

5. World Book Challenge 

6. Product Information 

7. World Book Talk-Back 

To find an item in Online World 
Book press the number 1. Then, 
Online World Book videotex tells 
you how to search. Quite simply, 
you type in the word you want to 
find. World Book does the rest. 

Let's sample EARTH. Type the 
word, take a deep breath, and 
voila! On the screen is a menu list- 
ing six articles for the topic EARTH. 
You can select from 1. Earth, 2. 
Earth Science, 3. Earthenware, 4. 
Earthquake, 5. Earthshine, and 6. 













Earthworm. Each is numbered, 
and again, to simplify use, select 
the article you want by pushing 
the number. 

Pick 4, Earthquake, and before 
your eyes, Online World Book will 
print the full text of the overview 
from the encyclopedia volume. You 
can stop at the end of any screen, 
if you have enough information. 
You can skim through the article 
to find the information at the end, 
which will include related topics. 
In this case there is a choice, again 


numbered: 1. Why Earthquakes 
Occur, 2. Location of Earth- 
quakes, 3. Prediction of Earth- 
quakes, 4. Damage by 
Earthquakes, 5. Major Earth- 
quakes and 6. Related articles. 

Selecting 5 will reveal a listing 
of all major earthquakes recorded 
in history from the Corinth quake 
in 856 A.D. to the more recent 1980 
tremor in Italy. You'd find, for ex- 
ample, that while California is 
known for earthquakes, Iran has 
had four major ones in the last two 
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decades: 1962, 1968, 1972 and 
again in 1978. Each one killed 
thousands of people. California, 
however, has had but one signi- 
ficant quake, in 1906. 

Related articles on this particu- 
lar topic range from the continen- 
tal drift to seismology. 

All search words can be ac- 
cessed simply by typing in the sin- 
gle name. After that, related 
articles can be found either by 
name or topic number. Cross ref- 
erences and lists of related articles 
supply additional search terms and 
allow the user to "browse" through 
the encyclopedia. The search 
process is so streamlined that it 
means even those without sophis- 
ticated typing skills can operate 
the Online World Book and have 
good results. 

The simplified search process 
developed for Online World Book 
may be a useful method for teach- 
ing youngsters how to retrieve in- 
formation from computers. 

While Online World Book has the 
full text of The World Book, there 
are important differences be- 
tween the computer version and 
the print version. Each has its spe- 
cial use. "There are no graphics 
in Online. Graphics are an im- 


NEWS 

FLASHBACK 
awn ixmm n 

BOOK 

vXlAliLLn VlEi 

Looking for background on cur- 
rent events? Touch number three, 
News Flashback, for the latest 
background information on peo- 
ple and places that are making the 


portant part of The World Book to 
many users" says Bill Dobias, vice 
president for development at World 
Book. 

But the electronic version has 
advantages of its own. "We started 
investigating the electronic media 
two years ago. Online retrieval, 
the ability to update and the ca- 
pability to search with more ease 
than print, were all very impor- 
tant to us," Dobias says. 

Two-way communication 

Online World Book will also use 
the two-way communications ca- 
pabilities of CompuServe. "We 
want to know how people feel 
about Online World Book. We want 
to know how they use the infor- 
mation base, what kinds of infor- 
mation they need, they use most 
often," Dobias says. We want to 
know if they are having any prob- 
lems with use, too." 

World Book also plans quizzes 
and contests using the two-way 
system; however, details are not 
spelled out at this time. 

Readability a key 

"Readability is one of the 
strongest features of both The World 
Book Encyclopedia and the On- 


news. Whether it's a debate in the 
U.N., a new sports record, or a 
question about a country, News 
Flashback will help you become 
more knowledgeable in current 
events. 

If you're in the mood for a men- 
tal challenge, try The World Book 
Challenge, Quiz information that 
test real knowledge on a variety 
of subjects. Answers are provided 
along with information on where 
to look in Online World Book for 
information. 


FEEDBACK 

Let World Book know what you 
think of Online World Book. Feed- 
back is your chance to communi- 
cate directly with the publishers of 
Online World Book. If you like it, 
let them know. If you're having a 
problem they want to know about 
it. Touch number seven on the 
World Book Menu to send your 
response. 

line World Book, " according to Do- 
bias. "It is written for specific grade 
levels," he says. "Certain articles 
are written with the needs of 
readers in mind. Certain ages tend 
to look up certain kinds of infor- 
mation. World Book has always 
been very readable." 

The easy-to-read format makes 
research enjoyable for beginners, 
particularly at the elementary 
school level, but it is still factual 
enough for adults. 

Here are some fabulous Online 
World Book facts discovered in our 
test run of online World Book. 

1. How many major earthquakes 
have there been in this century? 

2. Where was the legendary fron- 
tiersman and peace officer 
Wyatt Earp born? 

3. How old is the field of electronics? 

4. For what aeronautic feat is 
Amelia Earhart most known? 

5. What is the Early Bird? 


Kathy Bissell is a free-lance writer and 
communications specialist from Colum- 
bus, and a frequent contributor to TODAY 
magazine 
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CompuServe’s VIDTEX is a premium 
quality software program designed to 
expand the capabilities of your micro- 
computer by allowing you local control 
of a RAM capture buffer and error-free 
downloading and uploading of pro- 
grams between your personal com- 
puter and our large, mainframe 
computers. VIDTEX is easy to use, and 
most features are performed through the 
meta key, requiring only one or two key- 
strokes. This software* is available for 
most personal computers and offers 
these outstanding features: 

Full Printer Support. VIDTEX allows you 
to print a copy of your video screen or 
RAM buffer at any time and to simulta- 
neously copy the characters to the 
printer. 

RAM Buffer. The RAM buffer lets you 
capture all the characters received from 
the host into local memory and allows 
you to load from a disk file and transmit 


to the host continuously or one line at 
a time. 

CompuServe “B” Protocol. VIDTEX 
allows error free transfer from your disk 
to CompuServe as well as error free 
downloading of programs from our ex- 
tensive software libraries, ACCESS and 
SOFTEX. 

Function Keys. Ten user defined func- 
tion keys are available to hold com- 
monly used commands. 

Auto-Logon. You can automatically log 
on to a host computer through a set of 
user defined prompts and responses or 
send predefined responses to host ap- 
plication programs after log on. 

Standard Cursor Positioning. VIDTEX 
recognizes standard cursor control 
sequences from the host and allows 
the host to perform screen formatting on 
the microcomputer’s video screen. 


Graphics. A block graphics protocol 
allows CompuServe to transmit graphic 
and semi-graphic pictures such as stock 
charts and weather maps. (Not avail- 
able for the Apple computer.) 

CompuServe’s VIDTEX software is 
available for most personal computers 
including the IBM PC, TRS-80 Model 1/ 
III, TRS-80 Model II, TRS-80 Color Com- 
puter, Atari 800, Apple II, Commodore 
PET and others. 

VIDTEX software for the TRS-80 can 
be purchased in most Radio Shack 
Computer stores. To order VIDTEX for 
other computers, go to FEEDBACK on 
the CompuServe Information Service 
— GO CIS-4. 

CompuServe 

Distribution Center 
2180 Wilson Rd. 

Columbus, Ohio 43228 

800-848-8990 

in Ohio call 614-457-8650 


* Some versions of the VIDTEX software do not implement 
all of the stated features. 


VIDTEX is a trademark of CompuServe, Incorporated, IBM is a trademark of International Business Machines, Corp., TRS-80 and Radio Shack are trademarks of Tandy Corp., Atari is a 
trademark of Atari, Inc., Apple is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc., Commodore PET is a trademark of Commodore Business Machines 
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by Kathy Baird 

Businessman Joe O'Reilly is 
planning another of his long 
weekend jaunts. He's been work- 
ing on a project in Boston this week, 
but his heart's been in Colorado 
the entire time, and it's been hard 
for him to keep his mind on his 
work. Joe has decided to go to 
Denver to ski next weekend. 

To plan his flight schedule, Joe 
checks his home computer. Since 
he's taking Friday off, he finds a 
dinner flight on Thursday that 
leaves Boston at 5:50 p.m. and ar- 
rives in Denver at 7:40 p.m. Joe 


also finds a round trip fare that is 
less than half the regular coach 
fare. 

A check of the return flight 
schedule Sunday reveals that Joe 
can be back in Boston around 5 
p.m. He calls the airline to place 
his reservations. 

Joe's experience is not a flight of 
fancy, but a reality, thanks to the 
Electronic Edition of the Official 
Airline Guide offered by 
CompuServe Information Ser- 
vice. The Official Airline Guide is 
a Dun & Bradstreet Company 

The Official Airline Guide has 
taken several forms over the years. 
It originated about 50 years ago as 
a compilation in book form of the 


printed schedules put out by air- 
lines. About 25 years ago, it as- 
sumed a quick-reference format in 
which information about all car- 
riers on a route was grouped to- 
gether. Now, the OAG is being 
offered on-line for the first time. 

"We list every direct flight for all 
carriers worldwide," explained 
Nancy Meyer, Project Director — 
New Business Development, for the 
Official Airline Guide. 

"We found that there is a type of 
traveler who enjoys looking at 
schedule and fare information and 
making his own selection of flights 
and fares between the five or six 
— or even twenty — that are listed." 
OAG-EE is most likely to appeal to 
this type of traveler, who likes to 
have decided upon a flight num- 
ber, date and time before calling 
the airline or a travel agent for a 
reservation. 
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CompuServe subscribers may 
access the OAG Electronic Edition 
under main menu item Home Ser- 
vices, Leisure and Travel, and 
Business and Finance, Travel Ser- 
vices, or they may enter GO OAG 
at any menu page. By simply list- 
ing the departure city, the desti- 
nation city, and the date and 
approximate time of flight, a trav- 
eler can compare information on 
scheduled direct flights and con- 
nections at a glance. 

For each flight, OAG provides 
information on times of arrival and 
departure, airports used, the air- 
line, type of aircraft, and whether 
a meal will be served en route. If 
the direct flights do not meet the 
traveler's needs, connections are 
provided. 

"It's a very user-friendly system," 
Meyer said. "It's a system that any- 
one can use without experience 
with computers or airline 
schedules." 

Fare information on all direct 
flights and connections within 


North America is also available on 
OAG's Electronic Edition. A single 
flight will offer a choice of several 
fares, ranging from discount rates 
to coach and first class fares. 

The cost savings realized by 
comparing these options may often 
be substantial. On the Los Ange- 
les to New York route, for instance, 
when this article was written, 
round trip fares ranged from $298 
to $970, depending on the carrier 
and the type of ticket purchased. 
"We know that people will save a 
lot of money using our service," 
Meyer said. 

To keep OAG-EE current, more 
than 125,000 schedule changes are 
made each month and over 75, 000 
alterations in fare information are 
made each week. Direct flight fare 
information is updated daily, con- 
nection fares are updated weekly, 
and all schedules are updated 
weekly. 

OAG-EE is a premium charged 
service. The standard connect 
charge is 43 cents per minute and 
prime time connect is 90 cents per 
minute. That means an average 
five minute search that could po- 
tentially save a user hundreds of 


dollars costs $2.15. A five minute 
search at prime connect rates costs 
$4.50. 

"Our on-line surveys and mar- 
ket research said that travel and 
leisure are something that sub- 
scribers are very interested in," 
said George Minot, Senior Vice 
President of CompuServe. "We felt 
that schedule and fare informa- 
tion and ultimately making res- 
ervations would be the crux of 
that." 

Sixty-five percent of those who 
subscribe to OAG in its printed form 
travel frequently for business; 20 
percent are travel agents; and 15 
percent are airlines. No figures are 
yet available on users of the com- 
puterized OAG, but they are ex- 
pected to be primarily business 
travelers. 

One user, our well-traveled 
businessman, Joe O'Reilly, has a 
big job in store for OAG-EE next 
weekend. He has meetings with 
clients in New York city next Thurs- 
day afternoon and the following 
Monday morning. On his three free 
days in between, he plans to make 
the most of his time by flying to 
London. With OAG's help, he's 
found a flight which leaves New 
York at 7 p.m. Thursday and ar- 
rives in London at 6:45 a.m. Fri- 
day. A return flight takes off 
Sunday at 4:30 p.m. London time 
and arrives in New York at 7:05 
p.m. 

With OAG-EE, Joe can have a 
good time in record time. Way to 
go, Joe! 


CompuServe 
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Everyone knows how you can 
communicate with a modem: sim- 
ply run a program in your micro- 
computer that makes it look like a 
terminal, call up another com- 
puter, and start communicating. 
This is fine for most telecommun- 
ications needs. However, on a 
noisy telephone line you may ex- 
perience some occurrence of er- 
rors. These usually take the form 
of characters being completely lost, 
extra characters being randomly 
inserted, or characters being 
transformed to another character. 
This may not be too bothersome in 
normal timesharing because you 
can almost always figure out what 
was transmitted by looking ‘at the 
resultant text. However, this could 
be disastrous if you are trying to 
receive a program over the com- 
munication line. If the program is 
source code, you may be able to 
discern the character that was 
garbled by examining the rest of 
the program. If the program is 
transmitted in hexadecimal or bi- 
nary form, you may not even know 
an error occurred until you try to 
run the program and it doesn't 
work. 

What is required for correct 
transmission of a program over a 
communication line is a protocol. 
A protocol is a set of rules that both 
the transmitting and the receiving 
computer agree to obey. A proto- 
col may be refered to as a master- 
slave protocol. This means that one 


computer is the master and ini- 
tiates and maintains control of the 
protocol. The slave merely per- 
forms whatever the master wants 
done. 

The CompuServe 'L' protocol is 
an example of a relatively simple 
master-slave protocol. The 'L' pro- 
tocol is used for loading of machine 
code from the master computer 
directly into the memory of the 
slave computer. In this case the 
master computer is one of 
CompuServe's mainframe com- 
puters and the slave computer is 
a microcomputer. A machine lan- 
guage program may then be de- 
veloped on CompuServe's 
mainframe computers using a 
cross assembler and then loaded 
into the microcomputer using the 
LODHEX program on Compu- 
Serve and a loader program on 
the microcomputer. The LODHEX 
program takes the object file out- 
put from a cross assembler and 
transmits it using the 'L' protocol. 

Before attempting to use the 'L' 
protocol, LODHEX interrogates the 
microcomputer to see if it is run- 
ning a loader program which sup- 
ports the 'L' protocol. LODHEX does 


this by transmitting the sequence 
<ESC><I> (IB, 49 hex). If the mi- 
crocomputer loader program sup- 
ports the 'L' protocol, it responds 
by sending the sequence 
<L><CR> (4C,0D hex). If LOD- 
HEX does not receive a response 
in ten seconds or if it receives an 
unknown response, an error mes- 
sage is issued and no attempt is 
made to load the object file. 

LODHEX then asks for the object 
file to be loaded. The name of the 
object file is entered (e.g. 
''TEST. OBJ''). The object file must 
be in Intel Hex, Kim, or Motorola 
format. 

LODHEX then asks for an ad- 
dress offset. The load address of 
the object file is offset by the amount 
entered. This is useful when the 
object code to be loaded is located 
in the same address space that the 
loader program occupies. If it is 
loaded at the correct location, the 
loader will be destroyed while it 
is executing. If the object code is 
loaded with an offset, it can be 
loaded in the address space fol- 
lowing the loader. After the load 
has been completed the object 
code can be relocated by a simple 


<ESC> <L> <n> <lsb> <msb> <dl> . . . <dn> <cks> 

The basic format of the CompuServe 'L' protocol block used to load 
machine code into a microcomputer's memory over telephone lines. 
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block move routine. from <n> to <cks> (inclusive) is sent. 

LODHEX then constructs and less than 32 (20 hex), it is trans- Since nothing is displayed while 
transmits an 'L' protocol block from mitted as <DLE><n + 64> the protocol blocks are received, 

the object file. The microcomputer (10,n-f 40 hex). This is done to en- the user cannot tell if anything is 

loader program receives the block sure that none of the values are happening. This can be very an- 

and calculates a checksum for the transmitted as ASCII control char- noying, especially if the object file 

received block. If the checksum for acters. Note that since the data is takes several minutes to load, 

the received block matches the transmitted one character per byte, Hence, it is a good idea to give an 

checksum received, loader pro- all eight bits (including the parity indication of progress to the op- 

gram responds with a <.> (2E hex). bit) are significant. This requires erator by displaying the response 

If the checksums do not match, the that the UART be initialized to eight (< . > or </>) on the screen as well 

loader program responds with a data bits with no parity. as transmitting it. 

</> (2F hex). If LODHEX receives The checksumming algorithm is Some problems may still occur 

a </>, it transmits the 'L' protocol performed on the actual values of using this protocol. For instance, 

block over again. If it receives a the fields from <n> to <dn> (in- if a character is dropped, the 

<.>, the next protocol block is elusive). The checksum is initial- mainframe computer will be wait- 

constructed and transmitted. ized to zero. For each value ingforaresponsefromthemicro- 

The format of an 'L' protocol block checksummed, the old checksum computer and the microcomputer 

is shown in the box on page 32. is rotated left one bit with bit 7 being w m be waiting for the rest of the 

The <ESC><L> (1B,4C hex) in- rotated into bit 0; the new value is data from the mainframe com- 

dicates the start of a loader pro- added; if carry occurs, one is added puter. This can be corrected by 

tocol block. The first field, <n>, is to the checksum. putting a timer in the microcom- 

the number of bytes to be loaded; There are two methods of pro- puter loader program. During re- 

this value may be from one (1) to cessing the protocol block. Upon ception of a protocol block, if a 

two hundred fifty-five (255). The detection of the <ESC><L>, the character is not received in ten 

next two fields, <lsbXmsb>, are count and address can be re- seconds, the microcomputer would 

the starting address for the data ceived. The data can then be stored send a </> causing the block to 

in the form: least significant byte, in the correct location as it is re- be transmitted again, 

most significant byte. In this form ceived. This can be very danger- There is no best protocol for 

the address 89AB (hex) would be ous since the address may have everyone, but the CompuServe 'L' 

transmitted as <AB><89>. The been received incorrectly and the protocol works well for loading 

next n fields, <dl> . . . <dn>, are data would be stored at an incor- machine language programs into 

the actual data to be stored. The rect location possibly destroying a microcomputer's memory, 

first value, <dl>, is stored at the valid data already received. The 

address <msbxlsb>. The last better method is to store all the 

data value, <dn>, is stored at the values in a buffer and just check- 

address <msb><lsb> + n - 1 . The sum them as they are received. If /ames Davenp0It is a sof(ware deveiop- 

final value, <cks>, is the the received checksum is correct, ment supe rvisor at CompuServe Incorpo- 

checksum. the entire block can be moved to rated and a frequent contributor to TODAY 

If the value of any of the fields the correct location and the <.> magazine. 
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THE RETAILING 
BOOM IN SMALL 
COMPUTERS 


Unlikely merchants, ranging 
from supermarkets to rental 
outfits are entering the fray 


Last August, Jody Black was down 
on his luck, an unemployed pilot 
for Braniff International Corp. 
Today he sells the TI 99/4A home 
computer door to door, or, as he 
prefers to describe it, "friend to 
friend," heading a company he 
calls "the computer industry's ver- 
sion of Amway or Mary Kay 
Cosmetics." 

Black is among hundreds of 
eager beavers banking their fu- 
ture on selling home computers to 
public that has, in one year, dem- 
onstrated its hunger for the little 
machines. In September, 1981, the 
entire personal computer industry 
was described as "distribution 
limited" by Portia Isaacson, pres- 
ident of Future Computing Inc., a 
Richardson (Tex.) consulting firm. 
Only a few department stores had 
expressed interest in home com- 
puters, and mass merchandiser 
catalog sales of the machines were 
dismal. Analysts, retailers, and 
manufacturers themselves agreed 
that the big market was at least 
two or three years away. Few an- 
ticipated the explosion in demand 
that has seen worldwide sales 
of home computers grow from 
300,000 units in 1980 to an expected 
1.5 million this year or that the 
number of stores selling them 
would approach 13,000. 

Many markets. 

Home computers, which sell for 
less than $1,000 and are used 


chiefly for game-playing, family 
finances, and teaching, are with- 
out question the fastest-growing 
segment of the desk-top computer 
market. To appeal to that seg- 
ment, Hewlett-Packard Co. re- 
cently introduced a portable 
computer called the HP-75, to be 
sold for $995. The high-end 
machines — those costing from 
$5,000 to $15,000, which perform 
sophisticated business functions 
— are also selling well but to a dif- 
ferent market: the business com- 
munity. "The two best-selling 
segments are the low end and the 
high end," says Egil Juliussen, a 
partner in Future Computing. 
Moreover, he says, there is a 
growing market for medium-price 
computers. 

Like other consumer products, 
those selling the best have either 
a strong brand name or an attrac- 
tive price. For instance, in the 
home-use area, consumers have 
indicated that their interest rises 
sharply as prices dip below the 
$500 mark, and manufacturers and 
retailers are hustling to sell 
machines in the $200 to $300 range. 
Such prices have led a host of un- 
likely merchants to try to mine this 
segment. In Seattle, Safeway 
Stores Inc. , the nation's largest su- 
permarket chain, is testing Com- 
modore International Ltd.'s VIC 20, 
priced at $199.95, in 12 of its larg- 
est stores. According to Don Ma- 
loney, variety merchandise buyer 
at Safeway, the test in Seattle has 
been so successful that the stores 
may stock another line. 

Other retailers trying to get in 
on the sales boom include audio 
and video houses, department and 
discount stores, and even televi- 
sion rental operations. Newington 
(Conn.)-based Rentacolor USA 
Inc. , which operates 38 outlets, will 
test renting the Commodore VIC 
20 for less than $30 a month. 


The sales frenzy. 

To a large degree, youngsters 
are the driving force behind the 
movement in home computers, 
since the videogame craze boosted 
the computer to the status of a 
super-sophisticated toy. The cur- 
rent sales frenzy is expected to 
reach fever pitch as the all-impor- 
tant holiday season approaches. 
In the rush to grab market share, 
some of the biggest names in home 
computers — Atari, Tandy, Com- 
modore, and Texas Instruments 
— are battling for shelf space and 
sale, using price as the weapon. 

For instance, in 1980, when Texas 
Instruments Inc. introduced its 
home computer, the 99/4, its retail 
priced was about $1,000. Now an 
updated version of the same 
machine, the 99/4A that Jody Black 
is peddling, costs $199. Tandy 
Corp. started cutting prices in June, 
when it shaved $100 off its sug- 
gested retail price for the Color 
Computer, bringing it to $299. 
Commodore took $25 to $40 off its 
wholesale price on the popular VIC 
20 in August, and some retailers 
offer it for just under $200. 

At these prices, the high-end 
videogames, such as those mar- 
keted by Mattel Inc. and Atari, 
could be threatened. Says Wil- 
liam J. Turner, vice-president for 
computer products at Texas Instru- 
ments: "We think 10 percent of the 
current installed videogame base 
(12 million families) will upgrade 
to a home computer this year." 

Mass merchandisers, depart- 
ment stores, and specialty chains 
such as Toys R Us see themselves 
as the big winners in the price war. 
K mart is carrying Texas Instru- 
ments' 99/4A and Commodore's 
VIC-20 in about 600 stores nation- 
wide. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Woolco, and Montgomery Ward 
are rushing home computers into 
their stores. 
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RANKING THE RIVALS IN PERSONAL COMPUTERS 
U.S. desktop computer shipments, 1981 market share 

Total shipments: 585,000 units 


'Absolutely shocked.' 

As the prices of the machines 
drop and as they become easier 
to use, direct-mail sales will pick 
up significantly. Juliussen at Fu- 
ture Computing reasons that buy- 
ing a computer by mail works for 
the home market because the 
buyer knows how he will be using 
it and does not need training. 
Last May, American Express Co. 
offered Sinclair Research Ltd.'s 
ZX-8 1 at $99. 95 to those of its credit- 
card customers who have previ- 
ously bought educational or elec- 
tronic items by mail. Sandra W. 
Meyer, president of the Commu- 
nications Division at American 
Express, says the company thought 
it might sell 25,000 units. It sold that 
many in the first three weeks, pri- 
marily to families with children, 
and it will probably sell 75,000 units 
this year. "We were absolutely 
shocked," says Meyer. "Many 
manufacturers told us it wasn't 
possible to sell computers through 
direct mail. They felt they needed 
more service and explanation than 
we could provide. But we thought 
if we explained the machine well 


enough, had a hardy computer, 
and pointed out its uses, we would 
find an audience." 

The Sinclair machine is also 
being offered in retail outlets 
through a deal with Timex Corp. 
Last February, Timex, which 
manufactures the machine in Brit- 
ain, signed an agreement to be- 
come the exclusive marketer of the 
ZX-81 in the U.S. At a certain level 
of Timex sales in the U. S. , Sinclair 
has agreed to close down the di- 
rect-mail operation. "You cannot 
satisfy any market as big as the 
U.S. by mail order alone," says 
Clive Sinclair, managing director. 

Critical years. 

Texas Instruments' Turner says 
his company's research shows that 
the sale of the first home computer 
on the block will spawn six more 
computer sales in short order, five 
of which will be the same brand 
as the first. He estimates that $10 
million was spent last year to ad- 
vertise home computers, most of 
it aimed at Christmas sales. "This 
year there will be no less than $100 


Data: International Data Corp. ■ . 

million and maybe $130 million 
spent," he says, adding that "1982 
and 1983 will be critical market- 
share years for manufacturers. 
History won't matter much." 

The rapid expansion of the home 
market is having profound effects 
on manufacturers' strategies. 
Frederick A. Snow, president of 
Vector Graphics Inc. in Thousand 
Oaks, Calif., describes a "dichot- 
omy taking place" in the desktop 
computer market. With the prolif- 
eration of new machines, Snow 
says, manufacturers are having 
to decide whether to go after the 
home market or the business cus- 
tomer. He says makers of com- 
puters for hobbyists — or home users 
— will offer low prices and easily 
available software. Manufac- 
turers of the more expensive busi- 
ness-oriented computers will 
concentrate, as Vector has, on re- 
cruiting dealers who can tailor 
software packages for customers 
and provide training and assist- 
ance in answering questions. He 
believes that computer makers 
covering the entire market spec- 
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trum are headed for trouble. 

Getting squeezed. 

Further, the growth of the home 
market has been a problem for 
some computer specialty retailers 
who have seen that market move 
away from them and toward 
general-merchandise stores. 
ComputerLand Corp., which 
operates more than 290 franchise 
units across the country and com- 
mands a huge share of the retail 
market, is starting to feel the ef- 
fects of the stratification. "Its been 
a question for us from the begin- 
ning as to how long we could con- 
tinue to be the computer store for 
everybody," says Donald D. 
McConnell, vice-president for 
marketing. Although 80 percent of 
ComputerLand's sales are to the 
business and professional market, 
McConnell says the company is 
trying to position itself to take ad- 
vantage of whichever way the 
market swings. 

Within the industry, Com- 
puterLand is often referred to as a 
computer supermarket for hob- 
byists. That image caused Apple 
Computer Inc. and Vector Graph- 
ics to pull their computers out of 
some ComputerLand stores. Lack 
of business-customer service and 
training was a key issue, says Vec- 
tor Graphics' Snow. One retailer 
says that ComputerLand and sim- 
ilar "supermarkets" are getting 
squeezed by the mass merchan- 
diser at one end and the business 
specialist stores at the other. 

Many computer retailers, con- 
ceding the home markets to the 
mass merchandisers, are taking 
aim at specific users, such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, and accountants. 
Some are employing an outside 
sales force to tap the lucrative 
market offered by large corpora- 
tions that use the small-business 
computer as a managerial tool. 
Such retailers emphasize brand 
name and service. In fact, part of 


the success of the Sears Business 
Systems Center stores — five of 
which opened last fall — has been 
a heavy reliance on selling ser- 
vice as well as machines. Cur- 
rently the stores carry only three 
brands of computers: IBM, NEC, 
and Vector. But they clearly ap- 
peal to business customers by of- 
fering highly trained sales 
personnel and service. Sears plans 
a strong retail expansion, hoping 
to have 50 stores operating by the 
end of this year. 

Brand-name allure. 

For retailers to stand out from 
the crowd, they will have to offer 
special services, says Joel 
Schwartz, vice-president of Digital 
Equipment Corp.'s professional 
computer group. He finds that most 
retailers are familiar with word 
processing or financial analysis 
functions, but thinks that in the fu- 
ture they will have to tailor soft- 
ware packages to fill specific 
needs. Retailers will specialize, for 
example, in software for dentists 
or farmers and sell the units best 
suited to those purposes. 

Concentration on the business 
user has been a key element in the 
success of the IBM Product Cen- 
ters. IBM already has 18 such units 
and will move aggressively to open 
more. The strong brand name 
coupled with a wide distibution net 
has analysts predicting IBM will 
sell 180,000 of its Personal Com- 
puters in 1982, if the company can 
make that many. "Brand-name 
recognition is becoming ex- 
tremely important, " says Juliussen 
at Future Computing. "Both Apple 
and IBM are doing better than 
anyone else. They have good 
name recognition, and they are 
going to keep it." 

But brand name alone is not 
enough, he adds. For example, 
Xerox Corp., which has been po- 
sitioned at the upper end of the 
personal market, has had its share 


of problems. Xerox machines have 
little to distinguish them from the 
rest of the market and need a tech- 
nological edge, says an industry 
observer. Robert J. Ruebel, senior 
vice-president of Dallas-based 
Xerox Office Products Div., says 
the market is slow in finding "its 
definition" and that Xerox's direct- 
sales force, which is accustomed 
to selling copiers, "is taking its cus- 
tomary amount of time to grab hold 
of a new market. A personal com- 
puter is different from what they 
have been selling." 

Service is key. 

In an increasingly crowded en- 
vironment, even Tandy, which has 
the advantage of a huge distri- 
bution system already in place 
through its Radio Shack stores, 
may face some rough times as it 
straddles the fence between 
manufacturer and retailer. Com- 
pany executives feel that even at 
the low end of the price spectrum, 
however, service is paramount. 
Ronald G. Stegall, vice-president 
for computer marketing at Tandy, 
says "We found out quickly that 
the man who gives us five days to 
fix his clock radio is a different per- 
son when his word processor goes 
down." 

That kind of reliance on desktop 
machines, both at home and at 
work, affects most computer users. 
It also prompts a wide range of 
glowing projections from market 
researchers. John Gantz, vice- 
president of International Data 
Corp. is forecasting 2.8 million unit 
sales annually in the U. S. by 1 985, 
while Clive C. Smith, an analyst 
at the Yankee Group, sees sales as 
high as 8.8 million units — of which 
6.5 million will be home com- 
puters — for that same period. 

Reprinted from the September 6, 1982 issue 
of Business Week by special permission, 
© 1982 by McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York, NY 
10020. All rights reserved. 
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JUMBLE 

Rearrange each set of scrambled 
letters to form a simple word. Using 
the boxed letters from each word, 
answer the jumble question. 


1. HARPETY 

2. CHESTDOMEATA 


3. ZEALI 

4. STREAM 

5. LOCOPORT 

6. WRITEEVIN 

7. MONCAMSD 

8. PAYCIR 

9. STEAPNT 

10. BASHPOI 

1 1 . GLYCHOOSPY 


Now arrange the letters contained 
within the squares to form the 
solution. 


Clue: What the cracked computer 
diagnosed as the potty program- 
mer's problem. 



N D R U M 


by Mary Vaughn 


\ 




Answer: Manic 
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, loss of [ 


, and acute 




See page 48 for solution 
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TODAY publisher Calvin Hamrick: Bounce Back offers advantages to 
readers and advertisers. 


BOUNCE BACK: 
ADVERTISING 
ENTERS THE 
INFORMATION 
AGE 

Everyone is familiar with reader 
service cards. When you want 
more information on a particular 
product or service, you circle the 
little number pertaining to the 
magazine ad that aroused your 
interest, mail the card — then 4 to 
6 weeks later receive information 
from the advertiser that you al- 
ready forgot you requested. 

Not so with TODAY readers and 
advertisers. "Electronic Bounce 
Back is our electronic version of 
the old fashioned reader service 
card," TODAY publisher Cal 
Hamrick explains, "and it offers 
distinct advantages to both the 
reader and the advertiser." 

Bounce Back gives the reader 
the advantages of speed, conven- 
ience and economy. By request- 
ing information through Electronic 
Bounce Back on a personal com- 
puter or terminal, the reader can 
type in a name, address and any 
other pertinent information — and 
that information is immediately 
received by the advertiser. The 
reader can even leave a special 
note or message along with his 
request for information. 

The advertiser can respond im- 
mediately while the potential cus- 
tomer is actively interested in the 
product or service, and can posi- 
tively affect the customer's deci- 
sion to buy. The advertiser has the 
option of responding electroni- 
cally and can answer specific 
questions through Electronic Mail 
(Email™ ) directly to the individ- 
ual. Also, since the reader himself 
is entering data requested by the 


advertiser, there is less chance of 
incorrect address information 
being recorded. 

To use Electronic Bounce Back, 
readers of TODAY magazine need 
only follow simple prompts ap- 
pearing on the computer or ter- 
minal screen. Each issue of TODAY 
will offer complete instructions for 
user inquiries. 

Hamrick says customers can use 
Bounce Back for less than the cost 
of a 20-cent stamp. In testing the 
system, he found a typical infor- 
mation request took about two 
minutes. With charge time of 8V3 
cents per minute, total cost is 
slightly less than 1 7 cents per order. 

The idea for Bounce Back came 
out of discussions with TODAY 
sales representatives looking for 
methods to offer expanded ser- 
vices to advertisers. Since most 
TODAY advertisers are involved 
with the videotex industry, many 
already possess the necessary 
hardware for handling electronic 


inquiries. Hamrick suggests that 
advertisers may even want to tai- 
lor their ads to customers' elec- 
tronic responses and points out that 
Electronic Bounce Back can be 
used as a mechanism for gather- 
ing marketing information from 
customers. 

The Bounce Back system has 
been evaluated, tested and 
is ready for use in this issue of 
TODAY. 

Hamrick says he expects the 
system to be enhanced over time 
to offer even wider services. "I 
would hope that someday we'd be 
able to offer the service of pro- 
cessing orders electronically," he 
speculates. "The reader could 
simply order a product or service 
on his own computer or terminal, 
charge it to a credit card number, 
and everything would be taken 
care of electronically. We're not 
there yet, but it's certainly well 
within our technical capabilities." 
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Instructions/Tips 

STEP 1 . Enter Electronic Bounce Back through User 
Information item #11 or Go EBB-1. Once you are 
familiar with this service you may wish to save time 
and skip the introductory pages by going directly to 
EBB-4 (Go EBB-4). 

STEP 2. At the EBB menu, select either item #1 to 
receive an index of advertisers or item #2 to go 
directly to the ordering section. 

STEP 3a. Selection of item #1 will display a list of issue 
dates from which to choose. 

— Once you have identified an issue date, you will be 
presented with an alphabetic listing of advertisers 
unique to that issue. 

— you may wish to review the entire list of advertisers 
or you can interrupt the list by typing Go EBB-4 

at the end of any page. This "Go" command will return 
you to the information ordering page. 

STEP 3b. Selection of item #2, on page EBB-4 (step 2) 
will prompt as follows: 

Enter Advertiser(s) names(s) 

> 

If requesting information from more than one 
advertiser, separate their names with commas, i.e. 
Company A, Company B. By doing so, you will not 
have to reenter your name and address for multiple 
advertisers. NOTE: Be sure to enter advertisers’ 
names, NOT product names. 

Enter month in which ad(s) appear 

> 

Enter your name 

> 

Enter your street address 

> 

Enter your zip code 

> 

Enter comments or questions up to a maximum of 3 
lines of 132 characters per line 

> 

> 

> 

This is your opportunity to specify the nature of your 
inquiry. Keep in mind you will be communicating 
directly to the advertiser and not to TODAY magazine 
or an independent clearing house. 

If you do not wish to enter a special message, simply 
key (ENTER) at each of the three > prompts. 

NOTE: These comments will be received by all 
advertisers listed above. To make specific comments 
unique to multiple advertisers, simply repeat 
Step 3b. 

After completing your request, you are returned to 
Step 2. 



DISK DRIVE WOES? Pat #4,259,705 

PRINTER INTERACTION? 

MEMORY LOSS? 

ERRATIC OPERATION? , S o-i 

Don’t 

Blame The 
Software! .. ***■ ' ' 

Power Line Spikes, Surges & 

Hash could be the culprit! Floppies, printers, 
memory & processor often interact! Our patented ISOLATORS 
eliminate equipment interaction AND curb damaging Power Line 
Spikes, Surges and Hash. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

• ISOLATOR (ISO-1) 3 filter isolated 3-prong sockets; integral 

Surge/Spike Suppression; 1875 W Maximumm load, 1 KW load 
any socket S76.95 

• ISOLATOR (ISO-2) 2 filter isolated 3-rpong socket banks; (6 

sockets total); integral Spike/Surge Suppression; 1875 W Max 
load, 1 KW either bank S76.95 

• SUPER ISOLATOR (ISO-3) similar to ISO-1 except double 

isolation & Suppression S1 15.95 

• SUPER ISOLATOR (ISO-11) similar to ISO-2 except double 

isolation & Suppression S1 15.95 

• MAGNUM ISOLATOR (ISO-17) 4 Quad isolated sockets; For 

ULTRASENSITIVE Systems S200.95 

• CIRCUIT BREAKER, any model (Add-CB) Add $10.00 

• REMOTE SWITCH, any model (Add-RS) Add $18.00 

AT YOUR MasterCard, Visa, American Express 

DEALERS ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-225-4876 

(except AK, HI, PR & Canada) 


IS? Electronic Specialists, Inc. 

171 South Main Street, Box 389, Natick, Mass. 01760 

(617) 655-1532 


From Computer Plus to YOU . . . 

PLUS after PLUS after PLUS 



MOOel16128K 

1 Drive $4199 

2 Drive $4799 




Model III 16K $799 
Model III 48K 
2 Disk &RS232 C$1899 



Okidata 80 $320 
Okidata 82A $399 
Okidata 92 $510 




Color Computer Disk Drive 
Drive 0 $385 Drive 1 $239 



BUY DIRECT 


Here are just a few of our fine offers . 
call TOLL FREE for full information. 


COMPUTERS 


R.S. Modem 1 D.C. 

130 

DISK DRIVES 


Model II 64K 

$2675 

R.S. Modem II D C. 

210 

R.S Model III IST-Drive 

650 

Model III 4K LEV 1 

599 

Signalman Modem 

89 

Tandon 40 Track Ml 

289 

MODEL III 16K 

799 

PRINTERS 


Color Computer Drive 1 


MODEL III 48K 

864 

Daisy Wheel II 

1715 

Color Computer Drive 0 


Model III 48K 


DWP-410 

1335 

Primary Hard Disk Mil 

3899 

2 Disk & RS232 c 

1899 

Sm ith Corona TPI Daisy Wheel 

575 

Primary Hard Disk Mill 

1999 

Color Computer 16K 

235 

Epson MX80 

499 

ETC. 


Color Computer 16K 


Epson MX80 FT 

549 

CCR-81 recorder 

52 

w/extended basic 

305 

Epson MX100 

735 

C. C Joysticks 

22 

t Color Computer 32K-64K 


CGP-115 

199 

16K RAM N E C 200 N.S. chips 

25 

w/extended basic 

420 

DMP-100 

315 

64K Ram Chips 

75 

Pocket Computer 2 

230 

DMP-200 

599 

Color Computer Flex D O S. 

99 

Model 161DR128K 

4199 

DMP-400 

1029 

Brand Name Software • 


Model 162DR 128K 

4799 

DM P-500 

1569 

Send for listing. 


DT-1 Data Terminal 

599 

Okidata 80 

320 

R.S Software 10% oft list 


PT-210 Portable Terminal 

779 

Okidata 82A 

399 



MOOSMS 


Okidata 83A 

655 

t Col Of Computer 64K requires 


Lynx Direct Connect MI/MIII 

235 

Okidata 84 Parallel 

999 

Disk 0 and DOS 


Hayes Smart Modem li 

235 

Okidata 92 

510 



Hayes Smart Modem 1200 

599 

Okidata 93 

859 



R.S. Acoustic Coupler AC-3 

134 

P. C. Plotter Printer 

199 





We have the lowest possible 
Fully Warranteed Prices AND 
a full complement of Radio Shack 
Software. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Not responsible for typographical errors. 
TRS-80 Is a registered trademark or Tandy Corp. 



1 - 800 - 343-8124 

computer 
plus 

| Write for your 


P.O. Box 926 
480 King Street 
Littleton. MA 01 460 
617-486-3193 
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EASY WRITER 
CLEANS UP 
ITS ACT 


Reviewed by William Joseph 

The only serious blemish on the 
otherwise sparkling debut of the 
IBM Personal Computer was the 
original version of the EasyWriter 
word processing program. It wasn't 
long before EasyWriter was being 
described as "anything but." 

Venerable old IBM, however, is 
one company not accustomed to 
the sting of that sort of criticism. 
The new EasyWriter Version 1.10 
is evidence of their determination 
to rid themselves of the egg on their 
face. It's good, darn good. 

In version 1.00, the insert/delete 
functions were painfully slow, the 
block move/copy function was 
awkward, and the imbedded print 
commands caused extra line feeds 
that sometimes fouled up the for- 
matting routine. Those and a 
number of other functions have 
been noticeably improved in the 
new version. 

One of the most valuable im- 
provements was in the documen- 
tation. The new manual is fat and 
sassy; with an easy-to-follow tu- 
torial up front, a reference and 
clear explanation of commands 
and menus in the middle, and ap- 
pendices filled with such goodies 
as tips for advanced users and 
troubleshooting hints. An hour or 
so with this manual should allow 
any user already familiar with a 
typewriter keyboard to have the 
program up and running with the 
basic word processing functions. 
(The exotic stuff, of course, re- 
quires some study time.) 

When you first boot up Easy- 
Writer, you are in the File System, 
one of the three command levels. 


The other two are the Additional 
Commands menu and the Help 
Menu. All can be called up with 
a single keystroke, and the Help 
Menu can be left on the screen 
while editing, a dandy feature 
during the learning period. The 
information on all menus is com- 
plete and largely self-explanatory. 

Creating a new document starts 
from the File System, and it's a 
snap. Just hit "E" (for editor) and 
you have a nice blank screen ready 
for your deathless prose. Calling 
up an existing document for revi- 
sion or printing is equally as easy. 
The "save" and "revise" functions 
require only a single keystroke plus 
"Y" in reponse to the sober ad- 
monition, "Are you sure?" (Of 
course, the "save" and "get" func- 
tions require that you type in the 
name of your document.) 

The text alignment function 
seems a bit faster in the new ver- 
sion (though still on the slow side), 
and text can be aligned with or 
without right justification. 

The block move and block copy 
routines have been thoroughly 
overhauled and now require only 
that you insert a block marker (with 
F-8) at the beginning and ending 
of the block to be moved or copied; 
delete the block with Ctrl-C; move 
the cursor to the new location and 
insert the block with Ctrl-G. This 
routine, as well as most of the oth- 
ers, makes good use of the PC's 
special function keys. 

Of course, EasyWriter is not 
without its shortcomings. Many of 
the functions are still too slow when 
compared to some of the compe- 
tition. The page-up and page- 
down scrolls, for example, take 
about three seconds when full 
pages are involved. The search 
and replace function works beau- 
tifully, but it too is slower than some 
may like. 

Another criticism of the new 


EasyWriter is the limited file (doc- 
ument) size. Unlike some pro- 
grams that move text back and 
forth between RAM and disk as 
needed, EasyWriter stores the en- 
tire file in RAM, thus the limita- 
tions on file size (14,000 bytes with 
64K memory, 24,000 with 128K). In 
actual practice, though, this whole 
issue seems rather academic. 
EasyWriter has made it easy to 
"link" up to 124 existing files on the 
same disk, and print them as if they 
were one; thus, the theoretical file 
size limit is not restrictive. 

With all of its improvements, 
though, EasyWriter is not yet a 
match for WordStar, the program 
from MicroPro International that 
some consider to be the standard 
against which other micro word 
processors are measured. Word- 
Star is considerably more powerful. 
That is, it can do a lot of the exotic 
word processing functions not 
available on EasyWriter. 

Considering the differences in 
list prices, though, (about $495 for 
WordStar vs $175 for EasyWriter) 
and the much greater time and 
effort needed to master the com- 
plex command structure of 
WordStar, the EasyWriter pack- 
age stacks up as a solid citizen in 
our growing software population. 

Word processor users who do not 
require the ultimate in speed and 
elegance will find EasyWriter Ver- 
sion 1 . 1 0 to be a dependable, easy- 
to-use program well worth its 
modest price. 


William Joseph is a free-lance writer from 
Philadelphia. Joseph has been writing for 
20 years and his works have appeared in 
many magazines including Consumer's 
Digest, Popular Electronics and Changing 
Times. 
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Stay in touch 

with the world 
anywhere you go. 

Plug into CompuServe, one of the 
largest information banks ever compiled, 
with the inexpensive and easy-to-use 
RCA Data Terminal. 


Electronic news . . . stock market 
updates direct to home or office . . . 
published articles . . . government 
and industry reports . . . electronic 
mail . . . there’s hardly anything going 
on, anywhere in the world, that can’t 
be captured by giant computers, 
ready to be examined at the touch of 
a button. But until recently, these vast 
resources were available only to a 
select few: those having access to the 
largest computers and the skill to 
use them. 

Suddenly, that’s all changed. Now 
the information of the world is availa- 
ble to anyone who can tap out a few 
words on a typewriter. The reason: an 
extraordinary piece of portable equip- 
ment that weighs less than six pounds, 
takes no special training to operate, 
and gives you instant access to 
CompuServe, one of the world’s 
major information and communication 
services. 

The RCA VP3501 Data Terminal. 

With the VP3501 , you don’t need a 
personal computer. If you have a tele- 
phone and a TV set, you have every- 
thing you need to get in touch with the 
incredible range of services at 
CompuServe. 

The world of CompuServe. 

A subscription to CompuServe 
gives you ready access to literally thou- 
sands of “menu” selections covering 
subjects of vital interest. (See box). 



Plus, CompuServe users get an intro- 
ductory subscription to “Today” maga- 
zine, to keep up with the latest videotex 
features and services. 


• Read electronic editions of maga- 
zines, right on your TV screen . . . 
national and international news . . . 
weather, sports . . . direct from the 
newswires. 

• Research almost any subject in 
depth . . . with published articles . . . 
government and industry reports 
. . . other authoritative sources. 

• Keep up with the world of finance 
. . . latest stock market prices . . . 
commodity reports . . . market and 
business commentaries . . . de- 
tailed information on thousands of 
publicly held companies. 

• Send and receive electronic mail 
with other CompuServe subscribers 
nationwide, including private per- 
son-to-person communications at 
less cost than a long distance 
phone call. 

• Bank and shop at home . . . choose 
from over 50,000 electronically cat- 
alogued items . . . made available 
at discounted prices to CompuServe 
subscribers. 

• Enjoy a wide selection of home 
services, including dozens of chal- 
lenging games to test your family’s 
playing skills. 


Quick and easy start-up. 

The VP3501 is as easy to use as a 
video game. Just follow the easy-to- 
understand instructions you get in the 
User’s Guide. Connect the VP3501 
to your phone and TV set, turn it on, 
touch a few keys, and you’re in direct 
contact with a whole new world of 
information. 

Other VP3501 applications. 

Although the VP3501 is perfect for 
those who just want to use CompuServe 
and other data banks, it’s capable of 
far more sophisticated work. For 
example, you can do your own com- 
puter programming on CompuServe, 
or on any host computers. In addition 
to the built-in direct connect modem 
and RF modulator, the VP3501 has 


58-key alphanumeric and 16-key cal- 
culator keypads . . . resident and 
user-definable character sets. 
There’s color-locking circuitry for 
sharp graphics . . . reverse video . . . 
aural feedback . . . programmable 
tone and white noise generation . . . 
even expansion interfaces for printing 
and cassette recording. And a lot more. 

Order now: only $399. 

We know of no comparable videotex 
data terminal available today at this 
low price. It includes the VP3501 termi- 
nal, basic cables and connections for 
your TV set and telephone (with cer- 
tain phones, the optional RCA acousti- 
cal coupler may be necessary), and 
the illustrated User’s Guide with com- 
prehensive instructions. Order now 
and you’ll also get a free hour of con- 
nect time from CompuServe. 

Try the VP3501 for just 10 days. If 
not completely satisfied, you can 
return it to RCA for a full refund. 

Call toll-free: 800-233-0094. 

In Pennsylvania, call collect to 
717-393-0446. Visa and MasterCard 
orders are accepted by phone. Or 
mail your order direct to RCA Micro- 
computer Products, Dept. CS-183, 
Customer Service, New Holland Ave- 
nue, Lancaster, PA 17604. Be sure 
to include name and shipping 
address, telephone number, and 
payment: $399.00 each, plus $3.00 
each shipping, plus applicable state 
and local taxes. Send check or money 
order payable to RCA Corp. When 
using your VISA or MasterCard send 
us your signature, account number, 
expiration date. (If MasterCard, 
include interbank number). Prices 
and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 

For more information on 
CompuServe, please call direct 
to 800-848-8990. In Ohio, call 614- 
457-8650. 
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Dirk Hanson's "The 
New Alchemists:” 
Tales of Edison, 
Tesla and Babbage 


"ALCHEMISTS" 
PROVIDES 
STIRRING LOOK 
INTO COMPUTER 
INDUSTRY 

THE NEW ALCHEMISTS: 

Silicon Valley and the 
Microelectronics Revolution, 

by Dirk Hanson, 

Little, Brown & Co. , Boston, Mass. , 
364 pp. $15.95. 

Reviewed by Charles Bowen 
and J. Stewart Schneider 

When it comes to understand- 
ing this year's innovations in mi- 
croelectronics, many of us know 
the feeling of being left behind. 
Let's face it — we've been lost since 
the beginning. That a slab of sili- 
con can be transformed into a stor- 
age bin for information is just so 
much magic. 

And this year's improvements on 
last year's discoveries leave us 
awed, but unenlightened. 

We need an historical perspec- 
tive. More than that, we need a 
guide — a patient storyteller with 
the insights of an industry insider 
and the inclinations of a Theo 
White or a John McPhee. 

Others have tried. In the decade 
and a half since we discovered that 
silicon x imagination = micropro- 
cessor, hundreds of books have 
been published and magazines 
started to try to give us a glimpse 
of the wonders to behold in the 
caldrons of these new alchemists. 

But, Lord love them, for all their 
enthusiasm, many of these earli- 
est writers have been so en- 
thralled with the processes that 
they've nearly rendered the 
human beings right out of the 
chronicle, leaving us with an an- 
tiseptic landscape, seemingly un- 
touched by human hand or mind. 

If you were going to write the 


history of the microelectronics in- 
dustry, where would you start? 
Hanson starts his story with 
Thomas Edison and his obsessive 
competition with Nikola Tesla in 
the investigations of electrical cur- 
rent before the turn of the century. 

In Edison and Tesla's feud over 
AC/DC current, we see the conflict 
of two scientific cultures. 

Tesla was reared in the Euro- 
pean tradition of pure scientific re- 
search in which inventions were 
no more than models to demon- 
strate discoveries. In 1905, he had 
a dream of a worldwide commu- 
nications network conveyed by 
electricity, and, while it was his 
vision that created Westinghouse 
Corp., Tesla died pennyless in a 
New York hotel. 

Meanwhile, Edison carved out 
a new role of the inventor as part 
scientist/part merchant. He was 
always watchful for the potential 
profit of an invention and once felt 
so threatened by Tesla's discov- 
eries in AC current that he had his 
assistants actually publicly elec- 
trocute stray dogs to demonstrate 
that AC was too dangerous. Edi- 
son so wanted to discredit Tesla 
that he finally said AC was dan- 
gerous enough to replace hang- 
ing as a means of public execution, 
adding that the term should be 
''Westinghousing. " 


Hanson takes the time to show 
us this bitter controversy because 
he wants us to see that, to a large 
extent, the microelectronics indus- 
try is the product of the stormy 
marriage of two scientific tra- 
ditions. Keeping that in mind will 
help us better appreciate some of 
the people Hanson will introduce 
us to. 

• Like Charles Babbage, the 
irascible 19th Century British en- 
gineer whose design of the earli- 
est automated calculating 
machines — the Difference Engine 
and the grander Analytical En- 
gine — collapsed under the weight 
of their steam-powered cranks, 
gears, pulleys and levers, but 
whose theories sparked imagina- 
tion for more than 150 years. 

• Like American Lee DeForest 
whose turn of the century im- 
provements on Edison's light bulb 
yielded the triode, or three ele- 
ment vacuum tube which could be 
used to emplify electrical signals. 
DeForest saw his invention come 
into use, but it was so successful 
it was gobbled up by the already 
formidable AT&T. 

• Like the awesomely brilliant 
young theorist Alan Turing who 
described in a scholarly paper in 
the 1930s a universal computing 
machine that could use a system 
of binary information storage, then 
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turned those thoughts to actions 
during World War II on the CO- 
LOSSUS project to help break the 
German code. 

But all that's ancient history, all 
part of the groundwork necessary 
to understand the post-war explo- 
sion in electronics. 

If there's a flaw in Hanson's work, 
it's in the last quarter of the book. 
Here he endeavors to bring us up 
to date on many of the various 
branches of microelectronics, in- 
cluding telecommunication, the 
status of the AT&T court fights, 
personal computers, automation 
and computers and defense. In 
doing so, he abandons the mini- 
biographies that make the bulk of 
the book so enjoyable. 

Of course, part of the problem 
with trying to chronicle these re- 
cent years is the nature of the beast 
itself. As Hanson points out, Edi- 
son's primary legacy to microelec- 
tronics is the concept of the 
research laboratory and in the 
rapid years between 1975 and the 
present, it is harder and harder to 
point to individual discoveries. 
More and more, they are the prod- 
uct of laboratories, not individuals. 

And this acceleration is the au- 
thor's other obstacle. For exam- 
ple, major new developments in 
the AT&T case during the summer 
made a small section of the book 
dated before it even hit the stands. 

But these are blemishes, not fatal 
errors. 

Because of Hanson's readable, 
journalistic style, it is probably in- 
evitable that his book will be com- 
pared to Little, Brown's recent 
Pulitzer Prize winner, Tracy Kid- 
der's ''Soul of the New Machine." 
It would be a shame if Hanson's 
fine book were lost in Kidder's 
shadow, because it is a stirring, 
important book for anyone who 
wants a perspective on the com- 
puter industry. 


THE 68000: 
PRINCIPLES AND 
PROGRAMMING 

By Leo J. Scanlon 
$14.95 238 pages. 

Published by 
Howard Sams & Co. , Inc. 

Reviewed by Dan Keen and 
Dave Dischert 

For those readers who are for- 
tunate enough to have purchased 
one of Radio Shack's new Model 
16 computers, you may recall 
seeing this book recommended in 
the Model 16 editor/assembler 
manual. 

There are several books on the 
market that deal with this latest 
microprocessing chip, but this is 
by far the best one we have read. 

The material here is presented 
in a logical fashion, dealing first 
with some background on the 
MC68000 integrated circuit. It then 
progresses through programming 
and on into external hardware. 

Assembly language program- 
ming for this device is handled in 
an easy to read and very tutorial 
manner. The author's frequent use 
of diagrams and short assembly 
listings help to clarify concepts de- 
veloped in the text. 

The book does, however, as- 
sume that the reader has some 
knowledge of assembly language 
programming, regardless of which 
type of microprocessor he has 
worked with. 

The inclusion of interesting facts 
about microprocessors in general 
as well as the 68000 gives this 
somewhat dry technical subject a 
light and easily readable format. 
The author writes". . . whereas early 
microprocessors contained from 
5000 to 1 0, 000 transistors on a chip, 
today's processors contain up to 
110,000 transistors!" 


Among the book's eight chap- 
ters are discussions of handling 
math problems and creating look- 
up tables in assembly language. 

The appendix consists of the 
ASCII character set (7-bit code), a 
list of execution times for various 
instructions, decimal/hexadeci- 
mal conversion charts, and natu- 
rally the 68000 instruction set. 

There are a few minor differ- 
ences between the editor/assem- 
bler discussed in the book (which 
is by Motorola), and the editor/as- 
sembler supplied by Radio Shack 
with the Model 16. For instance, 
the mnemonic MOVE in the book 
is MOV on Shack's version. This 
poses no problem, but it does re- 
quire a programmer who uses this 
book to learn to program for that 
particular computer to check the 
op codes and syntax supplied with 
his owner's manual. 

Armed with this book and the 
Model 16 manuals, you can enter 
this new era of 16 bit processor 
programming. And since there is 
almost no software available yet 
for the Model 16, this is an open 
field for anyone who wants to de- 
velop programs utilizing the 
MC68000 integrated circuit. 

The 68000 [Principles is a tool you 
will be glad you bought. 



” ITS COUNTEP OUR BLESSINGS- WE WAVE 80,279 
To BE EXACT!" 
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That’s CompuServe, The 
Personal Communications 
Network For Every Computer 
Owner 

And it doesn’t matter what kind 
of computer you own. You’ll use 
CompuServe’s Electronic Mail system 
(we call it Email™) to compose, edit and 
send letters to friends or business 
associates. The system delivers any 
number of messages to other users 
anywhere in North America. 


CompuServe’s multi-channel CB 
simulator brings distant friends together 
and gets new friendships started. You 
can even use a scrambler if you have a 
secret you don’t want to share. Special 
interest groups meet regularly to trade 
information on hardware, software and 
hobbies from photography to cooking 
and you can sell, swap and post personal 
notices on the bulletin board. 

There’s all this and much more 
on the CompuServe Information Service. 
All you need is a computer, a modem, 


and CompuServe. CompuServe connects 
with almost any type or brand of 
personal computer or terminal and 
many communicating word processors. 

To receive an illustrated guide to 
CompuServe and learn how you can 
subscribe, contact or call: 

CompuServe 

Information Service Division, P.O. Box 20212 
5000 Arlington Centre Blvd., Columbus, OH 43220 

800 - 848-8990 

In Ohio call 614-457-8650 


An H&R Block Company 
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PORTABLE 

KEYBOARD 

Learning the keyboard of a 
computer has just been made eas- 
ier with the introduction of a Por- 
table Keyboard from Computer 
Practice Keyboard Co. 

Printed on sturdy 8 V 2 by 1 1 inch 
stock with a tough laminate finish, 
each keyboard has explanations 
of the special key functions, mak- 
ing it possible to practice finger 
positions at any time or place. 

Portable Keyboards are avail- 
able for most popular computers 
including Apple, Atari, TRS-80, 
IBM, Wang and Xerox. Each re- 
tails for $9.95 or two for $18 pos- 
tage paid and shipped in a 
protective mailer. Computer Prac- 
tice Keyboard Co., 616 9th St., 
Union City, NJ 07087, offers a 30- 
day money-back guarantee. 

TAXMAN-83 

Taxes have you baffled? Let the 
computer help with Atsuko Com- 
puting International's TAXMAN-83. 
This software package is an elec- 
tronic worksheet overlay which 
prepares and prints 1982 individ- 
ual income tax returns. 

Multiple overlays consider all tax 
alternatives and compute the low- 
est tax based on the chosen tax 
rates for married, single and mar- 
ried filing separately. Sales tax ta- 
bles for 52 states are included and 
deductions for sales tax are auto- 
matically computed. 

All forms and schedules are in- 
cluded, calculated and printed. 
Itemized deductions which ex- 
ceed certain statistical limits are 
flagged so that the user may re- 
consider and adjust or submit ad- 
ditional documentation with his 
return. 
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The package retails for $95 and 
is available from Atsuko Comput- 
ing International, Inc., 303 Wil- 
liams Ave., Suite 1132, Huntsville, 
AL 35801. 

EIGHTY/APPLE 
COMPUTER 
SHOW '83 

The 1983 Eighty/Apple Com- 
puter Show will be held on April 
8-10 at the New York Statler Hotel, 
7th Ave., and 33 St. in New York 
City. Over 18,000 people are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Kengore Corporation, sponsor 
of the show, has announced that 
this third annual event will in- 
clude the IBM Personal Computer 
as well as TRS-80 and Apple 
Systems. Featured will be 100 ex- 
hibitors of hardware, software and 
accessories for the three most pop- 
ular home and small business 


computer systems. 

For additional information con- 
tact Kengore Corporation, 3001 
Route 27, Franklin Park, NJ 08823. 

PORTWARE 

OFFERS 

TAX PROGRAMS 
FOR APPLES 

Portware, Inc. has announced 
the availability of its newest pro- 
gram, Income Records for Secu- 
rities (IR/S) designed for the Apple 
Computer. 

Using the program, investors are 
able to maintain detailed records 
of dividends and interest income 
and support their reporting under 
the new tax law. 

PORTAID-IR/S retails for $29.95 
including diskette and manual 
from Portware, Inc., 5724 Tucker 
Ln., Edina, MN 55436. 
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COMMODORE 

BOARD 

UPGRADE 

A single board upgrade that will 
convert the Commodore CBM 8032 
microcomputer into a SuperPET is 
now available from Commodore 
Business Machines, Inc. 

With the SuperPET board, the 
upgraded machine will feature a 
RS232 interface, 64K additional 
RAM in 8K RAM chips, standard 
6502 microprocessor as well as a 
pseudo 16 bit 6809 based proces- 
sor. Six languages are also 
provided. 

The upgrade board sells for $795 
and is available at authorized 
Commodore dealers. For infor- 
mation contact Commodore Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc., Computer 
Systems Division, The Meadows, 
487 Devon Park Dr., Wayne, PA 
19807. 


THE 

DRAFTSMAN 


The Draftsman™, a general 
graphics program for the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer, is now available 
from Starware, making it fast and 
easy to produce presentation 
quality charts and graphs. 

Graph formats include all 
standard business graphs with 
arbitrary graph size and place- 
ment. Blocks of text, titles and foot- 
notes can be placed anywhere, 
and figures can be drawn on the 
graph and saved on disk. 

The Draftsman is user friendly, 
with all input via menus so no spe- 
cial language or command syntax 
need be learned. It retails for $200. 

Contact Starware, 1701 K St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


SHOPPERS 

GUIDE 

RATES & INFORMATION 


If you have hardware, software or services to offer TODAY'S 60, 000 
plus readers, let them know with a low cost Shopper's Guide listing. 

For only $45, your listing will tell our growing audience just what's 
available to improve their efficiency, lower their costs and increase 
their enjoyment of personal computing. 

Listings will be classified according to four categories: Software, 
Services, Consultants or Retailers. As listings are received, they 
will be typeset and published in the next available issue of TODAY. 

Each listing will cost $45. This covers the general listing information 
as well as a maximum of 40 words describing your product, busi- 
ness or service. Additional words are $ 1 5 per each additional 1 5 
words or a fraction. Listings for two or more consecutive issues will 
earn a 10% discount. Payment MUST be received with the listing 
information. 

Here's a guide to the kind of information to include in your listing. 

Software: Product name; author and/or company's name; mailing 
address; CompuServe User ID; telephone number; up to 40 words 
describing your products. 

Services: Type of service; company name; mailing address; tele- 
phone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words describing 
your services. 

Consultants: Company and individual contact name; mailing ad- 
dress; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 

Retailers: Company name; mailing address; individual contact 
name; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 

You can use the attached card when ordering your ad or mail your 
information with payment to TODAY Shopper's Guide, P.O. Box 
639, Columbus, Ohio 43216-0639 


SOFTWARE 

FLOPPY ARCHIVER 

George D. Yee 

2650 N. Miracle Mile 329 

Tucson, AZ 85705 

602882-4198 

70215,755 

Backup both Apple DOS 3.3 and CP/M 
diskettes onto inexpensive cassette 
tapes. Great for archival storage of in- 
frequently used data. Free up disk 
space. Verification pass for reliability. 
$20 check or money order. 48K Apple 
and DOS 3.3 required. 


THE EYEOFMEZRON 
Bylaska Enterprises, P.O. Box 140, 
Kathleen, Florida, 33849, (813) 858-6705 
CompuServe 71655,1542 

Save $6. 00— introductory offer for 
"TODAY'' readers. New Adventure 
game for TRS-80 Model III, 48K, 1 disk. 
Game save, top scores and other 
features. Each game different and 
challenging. Only $2 1 . 95 with this ad. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


TRS-80 AIR NAVIGATIONAL PROGRAM 
Edward C.J. Mendel 
Centennial Aviation, Inc. 

1901 S. Locust St. 

Denver, Colo. 80224, (303) 757-3159 
CompuServe 70235204 

TRS-80 AIR NAVIGATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM ... $39.95 (DISK). FBO's- 
Charter-Business-Personal. Plan trips 
anywhere. Easy & Fast! Uncompli- 
cated program produces Pilot-Ori- 
ented, Flyable Printouts of locations 
in memory, or that you input and 
save. Trip data leg-by-leg, mileage 
between points, MC, WCA, MH, GS, 
ETE, ETA, Fuel Management & VOR 
frequencies. Comes with over 200 lo- 
cations. Great for RNAV, Trip Cost 
Estimates, and Route Planning too. 
Requires MOD Fill 48k 1 Drive and 
Printer. Ongoing updates, telephone 
Help if needed, non-technical instruc- 
tions. Centennial Business Services, 
Inc., 1901 S. Locust St., Denver, CO 
80224. Call Collect (303) 757-3159. 
VISA/MC Accepted. Retailers Call 
For Quantity Discount 


AMWAY DISTRIBUTOR "AMBIZ-PAK" 
Fred Blechman, Emerald D.D. 
BLECHMAN ENTERPRISES 
7217Bernadine Ave., 

Canoga Park, CA 91307 
(213)346-7024 
CompuServe 70003,436 
Store Hours 9AM-9PMM-Sat. 


AM WAY PRODUCT DISTRIBUTOR 
''AMBIZ-PAK'' OF 14 PROGRAMS. 
Download from CIS SOFTEX or order 
directly on 3 cassettes (TRS-80 Model I 
16K) or formatted diskette (Model III 
48K). $100. Over 500 users. "INFO- 
PAK" $2, refundable with order. 


SUPER SOFTWARE DISCOUNTS 

Abrams Creative Services 

369 S. Crescent Drive, Beverly Hills, 

CA 90212 (213)277-2410 

9 AM to 6PM PST 

CompuServe #70251,112 

CP/M SOFTWARE DISCOUNTS! 
WordStar, SuperCalc, Spellbinder, 
MBasic, dBase-11, Quickcode, Micro- 
plan, Palantir, Crosstalk, SuperSoft, 
SpellGuard, Grammatik, Fox and 
Geller, MicroPro, Sorcim, MicroSoft, 
and many, many others! Forever/ 
computer — every format! All fully 
guaranteed! Call or write for free dis- 
count price sheet! 


SUPERLETTER 

P.O. Box 3121, Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(213)277-2410 9 AM to 6PM PST 

CompuServe 70250,613 

SUPERBRAIN USERS! Superletter 
is the exciting bi-monthly packed with 
technical tips, feature articles, display 
and classified ads just for the Intertec 
computer. We offer substantial dis- 
counts on nationally-advertised CP/M 
SOFTWARE, PROMS, BIOS's and 
GRAPHICS packages. Superletter 
subscriptions: $20/year. Back-issues: 
$3.50. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
IRVSTRAUBER ENTERPRISES 
PO Box 182 

Encino, Ca 91316, (213) 705-7422 
CompuServe 72425.307 

Save on CP/M, Apple, IBM programs. 
Factory sealed/guaranteed. dBASEII 
for Apple II, $339. 00; VISIC ALC3. 3 for 
IBM, $199.00; WORDSTAR CP/M, 
$359.00. major producers at 
substantial discounts. Athana disks— 
5!4", SSSD, 10 for $2.35;SSDD, 10FOR 
$2.60. send for discount list. 


VAC Software 
Financial Package 

6308 Maiden Lane 
Bethesda, MD 20817 
(301)229-4074 
CompuServe 70105, 454 

TRS 80 color computer— Fin Pak 1 

includes 6 programs designed for 
Present Value, Future Value, Interest 
Rate Conversion, and other basic 
Financial calculations. Save $5.00 
on our introductory offer of $24.99/ 
cassette. Retailers call for quantity 
discount. 
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SERVICES 


VOICE YOUR OPINION WITH STYLE! 
Lobby Letters of America 
GO LLA-1 on CompuServe 

Complaints expressed professionally 
Compliments voiced beautifully. 
Fully addressed letter professionally 
composed around your brief 
comments to any NATIONAL official 
organization or company. 

September/October only— mention 
this ad and receive a $ 1 . 00 rebate on 
every order. 


TECHNICAL AND NON-TECHNICAL 
TYPESETTING/WORD PROCESSING 
PRAM Associates, P.O. Box 3201, 
Morgantown, WV 26505, (304) 292-2230 
CompuServe 71445,675 

Proposals, reports, manuals, 
professional journals, newsletters, 
catalogs, part/price lists, directories, 
books, brochures, 35mm slides, 
viewgraphs, etc. IBM Displaywriter 
and Magnetic-Card Electronic 
Composer. Fast turn-around, 
outstanding quality, 24-hour 
service. Send for free detailed 
brochure and typeface list. 


V.A. THOMAS 

MICROCOMPUTER SERVICE 
Micropair System Inc., 25-01 43rd Ave., 
L.I.C.N.Y., 11101,(212)361-8292 
CompuServe 70065,1272 
9am -5pm Mon. -Fri. 

We offer both On-Site and Carry-In 
service for most microcomputers and 
their peripherals. Excellent turn 
around times. Service Contracts at 
reasonable rates for small business 
systems. If your computer system 
(small business or personal) seems ill, 
let our Doctors work on your North 
Star, Sony, Apple, MTI, Radio Shack, 
Atari . . . etc. 

CALL TODAY! 


TYPESETTING SERVICE 
Cimarron Graphics, P.O. Box 12593 
Dallas, Texas 75225 
CompuServe 70130, 161 

Cimarron offers a wide variety of 
typestyles and fast service. Excellent 
for text files such as books, news- 
letters, catalogs, directories. Price 
based on number of characters trans- 
mitted. Highest quality Compugraphic 
MCS equipment. Files may be sent 
direct by phone after 5 pm. 

RETAILERS 


LANGFORD'S Country Club Gdns. #97, 
Santa Fe,NM 87501, (505) 471-4899 
CompuServe 72325, 464 

BROWN BOX-The practical cleaning 
kit for computer users. 402 each A/P 
cleaner, screen cleaner, 91% isopro- 
pyl, cleaning wipers, rewashable- 
treated dustcloth, extra-long swabs, 
alcohol pads, keyboard brush with 
first order prepaid in lower 48— $6. 50 


JLF ASSOCIATES, Joel Faerstein, 

7006 W. Crain St., Niles, IL 60648, 
(312)470-1234 10am-6pm Mon.-FrL 
(Telephone Hours) 

MICROCOMPUTER SOFTWARE 
AND ACCESSORIES-Apple, Atari, 
Commodore, IBM, TRS-80. Products 
you want at truly low prices. (Most 
items 20-25% below retail). Please 
write or call ( 1 0am-6pm Mon. -F ri. ) for 
price list and complete ordering 
information. 


PROFESSIONAL COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 

P.O. Box 6422 

Wheeling, WV, 26003, (304) 232-0253 
CompuServe 71745,1360 

Buy the RCA VP-3501 VIDEO DATA 
TERMINAL from us and save. Now 
only $379 and includes a free pass- 
word and hour on CompuServe and 
THE DOW JONES News/Retrieval. 
Save sales tax outside WV. VISA/ 
MASTERCARD or send check. 


CONSULTANTS 


EDWARD HICKS 

Consultants-Manufactured Housing, 
P.O. Box 3155, Clearwater, FL, 33515, 
(813)443-1200 
CompuServe 72425, 1031 

Complete business planning for 
community developments utilizing 
manufactured housing; providing 
feasibility studies, market research, 
loan approval packages, new design 
concepts, and marketing plans. 
Services include: computerized cost/ 
price analysis, cash flow proformas, 
operating budgets, and project 
economic modeling. 


DR. MAX DREW 
Microtronics, 8739 Canby Ave., 
Northridge, CA, 91325, (213)349-7806 
CompuServe 70305, 1 264 

$$$ HOME COMPUTER$$$ 
Distributors Needed: 

• Home Based Business 

• Tremendous Tax Advantage 

• No Franchise Fee 


JIM CARTE 

PRAM Associates, P.O. Box 3201, 
Morgantown, WV 26505, (304) 292-2230 
CompuServe 71445,675 

Technical writing, editing, design, 
layout, and preparation of camera- 
ready copy for "user-friendly" 
manuals, proposals, reports, 
newsletters, brochures. Have IBM 
word-processing/ typesetting system 
with asynchronous communications. 
Award- winner in 10 technical- writing 
categories. Hold BS and MS degrees 
in technicarjournalism; minors in 
math, physics, and computer science. 
Send for free detailed brochure. 


Discovery 

Continued from pg. 26 

we communicate with our financial advisor on our ter- 
minals, to evaluate our funds position.” 

Tifla snapped her fingers as a thought occured to her. 
‘‘I wonder whether we’ll have to report Grandma Turner’s 
dollar bill as new income? It certainly isn’t transferrable 
or useful in any way ... ” 

Cernu interrupted her. ‘‘You said people used to pay 
the food purveyor’s bill with cash. What else did they do 
with it?” 

“Oh. . .lots of things,” said Tifla. She searched her memory 
for tales handed down through the generations. “People 
used to gamble with it, for one thing. They would cash 
their paychecks and spend it all, betting at the racetrack 
on horses with names like Secretariat and Alydar. 

Our wagering has become much more civilized in the 
Enlightened Age, you know. The Community Comptroller 
allows just a minimum percentage of our funds to be 
released for stock market purposes. And it’s much more 
daring than betting the horses!” 

“What are horses?” Cernu asked. 

“They had four legs ... oh, I’ll explain later. I keep for- 
getting there’s so much about ancient civilization you don’t 
know!” 

“What else did people do with their cash?” Cernu asked. 

“Another custom was tipping,” Tifla explained. “Es- 
pecially in a large metropolis like New York City, you al- 
ways had to have quarters and dollar bills handy to give 
to cab drivers, doormen, waiters — we call them pausers 
now — maids, hairdressers, everybody. That’s one cus- 
tom that couldn’t die soon enough. 

“Then there was the controversey over video games. 
Parents had to keep an endless supply of quarters on 
hand so their children could go to video arcades and play 
PacMan and Asteroids and Donkey Kong and ...well, you 
get the idea. They were very primitive games, Cernu, not 
nearly as fun as the ones you play nowadays.” 

Cernu nodded in agreement; she had read about the 
PacMan Invasion on her history teletext. 

On the way home from AstroFriday’s, Cernu tried to 
remember all the details about cash that her mother had 
told her. She also tried hard to ignore the discomfort in 
her mouth. Her little tooth had become increasingly loose; 
was it the soywhite that had further dislodged it? 

Just before bedtime, Cernu’s tooth came out. She showed 
it to her mother. 

Tifla had an idea. “Cernu, I want you to put your tooth 
under your downpilt tonight ... so the tooth fairy can take 
it!” 

Cernu’s eyes sparkled. She didn’t know who-on-stellar 
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COMING IN THE 
MARCH ISSUE 
OF TODAY 


Computers in Education 

TODAY takes a comprehensive 
look at the role of microcom- 
puters and networking in 
education. 


You, Your Micro and the IRS 

Are your networking on-line 
time charges driving you to dis- 
traction? Wondering if there is 
any way to offset the cost of a 
personal computer? There may 
be some relief at tax time. 


Special Graphics Section 

TODAY will present a special 
full-color section of computer- 
generated art from the Com- 
puter/OSU exhibition and an 
interview with William Kolo- 
myjec, one of the coordinators 
of this extraordinary exhibit. 



New Letters Section 


. Beginning with the March 1983 
issue, TODAY magazine will pub- 
lish a "Letters" section. We wel- 
come your comments on the 
editorial content of TODAY for 
publication in this section. 

Please address your letters , to: 
Editor TODAY magazine, 5000 Ar- 
lington Centre Blvd., Columbus, 
OH 43220, or to CompuServe Email 
70003,1372. 

TODAY reserves the right to edit 
letters for length, content and 
clarity. 


Discovery 

Continued from pg. 47 

the tooth fairy was, but she loved the 
games her mother invented. This was 
obviously another game. 

Cernu did as her mother sug- 
gested, and nodded off to sleep with 
dreams of gamblers and tippers and 
video arcades. In the morning, when 
she awoke, she carefully lifted the 
downpilt. Her tooth was gone! But in 
its place was a slender white enve- 
lope. She opened it to find the funny 
piece of paper with George Washing- 
ton’s face on it. A whole dollar ... for 
her! 

She ran to thank her mother. “I’ll 
save it,” she promised, “but if I did 
wish to spend it, what could I buy?” 

Tifla chuckled. "Only one stick of 
Galaxy Gum, I’m afraid." 

Cernu realized that wasn’t very much 
buying power. 

Tifla said, "And now you know the 
real reason they eliminated cash. It 
just doesn’t buy much these days." 





" never mini? alltuat 'fortran' jazz just 

Plu<3 me into tue action!" 


Homesteading 

Continued from pg. 19 

the mid-sixties, Gingrich once 
helped develop a simple access- 
ing system at Georgia Tech that 
offered students self-directed 
learning. His educational philos- 
ophy dovetails neatly with his po- 
litical beliefs: a fierce conviction 
that self-sufficiency and hard work 
are the core strengths of countries 
as well as individuals. 

"I think we're faced with a very 
simple crisis in America. The only 
way we are able to prosper is to 
maintain a population with a 
higher level of technology skills 
than anyone else," says Gingrich, 
who is a co-sponsor on the so- 
called Apple Bill (HR 5573) which 
proposes tax credits to companies 
donating computers to schools. 

"The Family Opportunity Act can 
help solve this crisis," he main- 
tains. "It's a wholistic bill and can 
affect many things. No single ele- 
ment would more transform 
America than to have the tech- 
nological capital in the home 
where individuals own and con- 
trol it." 

Gingrich, who is beginning a 
second term in Congress, is un- 
daunted about the initial lack of 
interest in the bill. He will, he ins- 
ists, reintroduce the Family Op- 
portunity Act every two years, if 
necessary. "It was introduced in 
1982 just to start a dialog. This 
year," he says resolutely, "we're 
really going to run with it." 

Carole Houze Gerber is a contributing ed- 
itor to TODAY magazine. 


Conundrum Solution 

frompg. 37 

1 . therapy 

2. Homestead Act 

3. Eliza 

4. master 

5. protocol 

6. interview 


7. commands 

8. piracy 

9. patents 

10. phobias 

1 1 . psychology 

Manic compression , loss of RAM 
memory and acute paritynoia. 
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Receivables 


VINYL PROTECTIVE DISK SLEEVES 


COLOR CODED: Multi-color DiscSavers ' are designed 
for easy recognition of individual disks with your own 
color-keyed fi|(hg system, (deal for office or home d$e. 

PROTECTIVE: Custom grain vinyl provides added 
protection for magnetic disks by guarding against 
common handling hazards. 

ATTRACTIVE: DiscSavers provide a handsome and 
professional method of single disk storage and 
enhance the look of your hardware while protecting 
your valuable software. 


DURABLE: Rigid vinyl construction protects against 
constant handling to ensure long wear and tear. 

a V til' *'*'* ■' (T*S- ‘ '* . « *,** »• i" • "H* /'.*** * 

PORTABLE: DiscSavers are the only portable vinyl 
disk sleeves for use with a single diskette that bear the 
RockRoy mark of quality. 


assorted colors • 12 per box • $6.29 


— 77St E. (Gray Rnari 

g WMM Scottsdale, Arizdna 85260 

(602). 998-1577 

Computer Products Dtvisibrt Toll-Free 800-528-2361 


DiscSavers iS a trademark of RockRoy Inc 







Says who? Says ANSI. 

Specifically, subcommittee X3B8 of the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) says so. The fact 
is all Elephant™ floppies meet or exceed the specs 
required to meet or exceed all their standards. 

But just who is "subcommittee X3B8" to issue such 
pronouncements? 

They’re a group of people representing a large, 
well-balanced cross section of disciplines— from 
academia, government agencies, and the computer 
industry. People from places like IBM, Hewlett-Packard, 
3M, Lawrence Livermore Labs, The U.S. Department 
of Defense, Honeywell and The Association of Com- 
puter Programmers and Analysts. In short, it's a bunch 
of high-caliber nitpickers whose mission, it seems, in 
order to make better disks for consumers, is also to 


make life miserable for everyone in the disk-making 
business. 

How? By gathering together periodically (often, 
one suspects, under the full moon) to concoct more 
and more rules to increase the quality of flexible 
disks. Their most recent rule book runs over 20 single- 
spaced pages— listing, and insisting upon— hundreds 
upon hundreds of standards a disk must meet in 
order to be blessed by ANSI. (And thereby be taken 
seriously by people who take disks seriously.) 

In fact, if you'd like a copy of this formidable docu- 
ment, for free, just let us know and we ll send you 
one. Because once you know what it takes to make 
an Elephant for ANSI . . . 

We think you'll want us to make some Elephants 
for you. 


ELEPHANT KJVY DUTY DISKS. 

For a free poster-size portrait of our powerful pachyderm, please write us. 

Distributed Exclusively by Leading Edge Products, Inc., 225 Turnpike Street, Canton, Massachusetts 02021 
Call: toll-free 1-800-343-6833; or in Massachusetts call collect (617) 828-8150. Telex 951-624. 










